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Thirty-Three Miles Trans-Pacific... in 1912 


IL. seemed strange, back in 1912, to think of a man in a “‘flying 
machine”’ going aloft and heading straight out over the Pacific 


Ocean—even though his destination was Catalina Island, 
only 33 miles distant. But stranger was the prophesy of the man 


who completed this history-making flight—Glenn L. Martin. 


” 


“Some day, 
Pacific . . . just as they now travel by ship.’ Even the successful 
Catalina flight, and the fact that Martin both designed and 
built the plane he flew, couldn’t make his statement seem more 
than a dream. 


he said, ‘‘you’ll see men flying clear across the 


Years later, that prophesy was fulfilled by the man who made 
it. The famous Martin Clipper airliners, built under his direc- 
tion, made the first passenger crossing and now ply regularly 
across the Pacific. The arrival and departure of these trans- 
ocean airliners now have become such commonplace events 


that newspapers list them as they do steamship schedules. 


Ready for the Future of Trans-Oceanic Flying ... M A 4 T | 
- 


Even before 1912, Glenn L. Martin had startled the world 
by his prophesies and their practical fulfillment. In later years, 
his unusual combination of vision and practicality contributed 
a really formidable list of ‘‘firsts’’ in practically every field of 
aviation. Today, intensified and developed, it underlies the 
thinking and planning of The Glenn L. Martin Company. 


What now are the plans of The Glenn L. Martin Company? 
They concern, as they did in 1912, the future of trans-oceanic 
flying. What are the practical developments? Already a huge 
trans-oceanic airliner of the future has taken shape on Martin 
drawing-boards—waiting only for trans-oceanic aviation to 
grow to the point where it can efficiently use such a huge ship. 
By the time that ship is built—there will be other and still 
better airliners on the drawing-boards to supply the needs and 


demands of trans-oceanic flying in its next stage of development. 


Tue Gienn L. Martin Company, BActimore, Mpo., U.S.A, 





A Practical Martin Development for the 
future: the Martin Stratosphere Liner, 
now ready to build. Gross weight, upward 
of 65 tons. Wing span, more than 200 
feet. Speed, New York to London, 12 
hours in sub-stratosphere. When aviation 
reaches the need for such huge aircraft— 
Martin can and will build them. 





Fur Your Mover Were 


IT’S EASY TO GET YOUR BEST BUY INA 
LOW-PRICED CARDO THESE TWO THINGS: 


ONE: Look at the 1940 Quality Chart... a. SEE THE QUALITY 
in quick order you see that of “All 3” oe : 


low-priced cars, Plymouth is most like . 3 . a4 CHART FOR FACTS 


the high-priced cars. TAKE THE LUXURY 
TWO: Take the 1940 Plymouth’s Lux- 


te RIDE FOR PROOF 
ury Ride. It’s a delightful experience. 


THE 1940 Quatity CHAR ’ ~ = See the Big Differences 


. Among “All Three” 








OF 22 IMPORTANT QUALITY FEATURES FOUND IN HIGH-PRICED CARS... 


“Plymotttle hat 21... Car'2 tae Ut... CaS haat 8 


~ PLYMOUTH N SIZE, STYLE, AND QUALITY—in rid- 

comes ower I ing and driving enjoyment— Plym- 
| outh is most like the high-priced cars. 

gt 4} = Only Plymouth, of “All 3” low-priced 

“Delivered eeinclude all fed- cars, gives you a majority of the 22 big 


5 ortation . ‘ : rm 
eral taxes. [ye if features found in high-priced cars! 
and state, 


any, not included Plymouth alone of “All 3” has 117” 
EASY TO BUY wheelbase,coilsprings on all models,and 


a great, six-cylinder ““L-head”’ engine, 
famous for its economy. 

See the 1940 Quality Chart at your 
nearby Plymouth dealer’s; then take 
Plymouth’s Luxury Ride! PLymMouts 
Division oF CHRYSLER CORPORATION. 


SEDANS START AT 


SEE THE 1940 PLYMOUTH COMMERCIAL CARS. 
Major Bowes, C.B.S., Thurs., 9-10 P.M., E.D.S.T. 


PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT CARS 
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RMAMENT—NEW PUMP PRIMING..P, 9 
There is more to the story of Government dollars 


flooding American war industries than has as yet 
been told. For example: What relationship will 
this form of pump priming have to that other 
type of pump priming—unemployed and farm 
relief? And: Just what kind of industrial 
boom is expected to result from the combined 
American and Allied war orders? These are but 
two of many vital questions businessmen and 
consumers will find answered in this article. 


THE FIFTH COLUMN IN AMERICA....P. 11 
From the files of the Dies Committee, from the 


lips of high Washington officials comes the basis 
for this article revealing the methods under 
which the fifth column in the U.S. operates. 


WHAT OUR DEFENSES LACK P. 12 
President Roosevelt has told the nation of the 


billions of dollars that must be spent for national 
defense. Not generally known are the facts told 
Congress by Army and Navy chiefs. Our editors 
went through the complete testimony of the gen- 
erals and admirals. From hundreds of pages 


there has been excerpted extremely vital infor- 
mation the public should know. 


DANGER OF A ‘WORLD-WIDE WAR’.P. 15 
With the Allies beaten in Flanders—what will 


be the next move in the Nazi blitzkrieg? Will it 
be directed against the British Isles? Or will it 
operate to encircle France? How do Italy and 
Spain now figure in the war’s strategy? These 
leading questions are analyzed in this article. 


NEW WORRIES FOR BUSINESS seat AO 
The decision by the Supreme Court in the Apex 


case has given business leaders something to 
worry about. The full significance of the Court’s 
attitude recently has been shadowed to some ex- 
tent by other domestic news. Here, however, 
readers are kept up-to-date on facts and trends 
which, stemming from the Court, have a direct 
bearing on the life of management and labor, on 
the pocketbooks of all consumers. 


FINGERPRINTING AMERICA’S 
Ng Pee 
Government, preparing to take steps to build up 
a mighty war machine, is also taking drastic 
steps to restrict activities of aliens in this coun- 
try. Prominent in the news right now is a meas- 


ure which would fingerprint the millions of for- 
eigners who have not become citizens. Here, 
once again, as in past weeks, the Pictogram 
dramatizes, the article explains. 


IS HIGHER DEBT LIMIT SAFE)?............P..30 
At hand is the day when the Congress is asked 


to raise the statutory debt limit to accommo- 
date the spending for national defense. Biggest 
question now receiving the attention of official 
and private economists is whether the nation can 
afford to hike its present debt without going in- 
to national bankruptcy at some future date? 
There are, of course, two sides to the question, 
and this Newsgram ably reports all opinions, 
interprets them in the light of actual conditions. 


HIGHER TAXES—AND MORE AHEAD P. 32 
Here is a point-by-point explanation of the new 
tax bill before Congress. Since it originated at 
the Treasury, our financial experts went right to 
the source for their information. 


LIFE IN THE CAPITAL... ihasid bciideiatcdeet oa 
Our wayward correspondent spent a sleepless 
night late last week. In the morning he blitzed 
past the telephone operator, caromed off the 
teletype machine, hoarsely demanded that two 
night-born creations in the form of letters to the 
Philadelphia Chief of Police and Mayor Kelly 
of Chicago be given the right of way. We quieted 
him with a pat on the pate. We have a hunch 
he’ll be back next week again. 


AND ON OTHER PAGES: 
Tomorrow: A Look Ahead 


March of the News 

The President’s Week 

David Lawrence Editorial 

The Congress Week 

The Political Week 

Question of Week: Should a New “War In- 
dustries Board” be Created by President 
INE se sicnisais cacinsacecsusiipatiicaedaatcininiinetectiees 26 

The Pro and Con of National Issues 

The Labor Week 

The Trend of Business 

News-Lines for Businessmen 

People of the Week 

The “Yeas and Nays” 

Washington Whispers 
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Newsq Vail 


Trend now taking shape is toward a war basis for U.S.; toward armament 
spending on a vastly expanded scale; toward wartime attitudes and controls; toward 
action, and away from depression lethargy. Does this mean war? Not necessarily. 
Certainly not in the immediate future. Not in Europe at all, if Germany wins be- 
fore the Winter months setin. Longer war would greatly increase chances of American 
participation. 


2201 M Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 





Urgent preparation for war will permit speeding of supplies to the Allies 
if they hold out; will provide insurance for the United States if they do not; 
will enable this country to try to make up for lost time. American defenses are 
in deplorable condition; cannot be greatly increased in less than one year (see 
page 12). Plans now laid only start to remove deficiencies; only call attention 
to the difficulty of confronting either a victorious Germany or an aggressive Japa- 
nese nation. 





Government, to get more action, will be forced to pay some attention to the 
business viewpoint. Emphasis must be on getting results; not on promoting re- 
forms. New Defense Commission is a first evidence of a shifting White House attitude; 
is to be followed by others. Roosevelt wants to re-establish liaison with indus- 
try; wants to back up Knudsen and Stettinius in decisions they make in seeking re= 
sults; wants to keep New Dealers as window-dressing--if possible. But: Roose-= 
velt is determined not to ease labor laws until re-employment has gone farther; is 
determined to use armament as a stimulus for recovery, as a means of getting people 
back to work. 





Result: Industry will get orders; will get a hearing for its viewpoint at 
the White House; will get action on many ideas for speeding production; may get 
some winking at antitrust laws. But: Industry will not get full control of the 
armament program; will not get escape from New Deal labor laws. 


New and growing official worry is over peace terms that would follow German 
victory; is over the dangerous position this country would hold, ringed by a 
world full of enemies. 





German goal is a United States of Europe, run by Germans; is an economic em- 





pire in which peoples of France, England, Russia, Scandinavia would work for Ger- 
many under a totalitarian regime. Feelers already put out to this Government sug- 
gest German overtures to the United States, promises of revived markets, of pro- 
tection for existing American investments, of new trade opportunities--after 
victory. Roosevelt decision would be against accepting these overtures; would 
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be, instead, for American isolation, 
strong guidance of the United States. 


for development of this hemisphere under 







Only a daring and firm policy would keep Germany from economic--and even= 
tually political--domination of Latin America. Inside planning here is point- 
ing more and more toward development of this hemisphere under guidance by U.S. 
Enforced nationalism of this kind would mean over-all government planning for 
industry and finance. 






















In Europe: Next German drive is expected against France; is expected to in- 
volve another pincers movement, with Italy--under German officers--pushing from 
the Southeast and Germany pushing down from the Northwest. Spain may provide 

air bases. 










Effect of German capture of Channel ports is to make more difficult comnuni- 
cation between Britain and France; to force France alone to bear the brunt of at- 
tack. Important to remember is that the French have lost nearly one-third of 
their first-line troops; have had their air force badly battered. Germany and 
Italy together possess overwhelmingly superior numbers; possess greatly superior 
air and mechanized forces. Big question is how much material aid the U.S. can 
bring to the Allies; how soon that aid can come. If Britain and France hold out 
against forthcoming drives, chance is much stronger that U.S. will intervene. 
























Industrial activity is increasing, led by steel. FRB production index will 
average 105 for May; will reach 111 for June; will gain momentum with continued war. 



















Allies at last are ordering in U.S.; are placing more emphasis on deliver- 
ies, less on bargain terms. With continued war this buying will assume large 
proportions; will give a strong push to business. 





Sudden end to war abroad, however, \:ould knock out business underpinning; 
would be followed by heavy cancellation of foreign orders; would leave business 
confused and uncertain of the future. Domestic armament then would be a cushion; 
would gradually provide the basis for new recovery. German-controlled Europe 
would offer this country few markets; would force a recasting of foreign trade 
methods and policy. 








Congress will give the President whatever he wants in money for armament, in 
authority to raise money. Congressmen are bewildered; are ready to accept strong 
leadership; are reflecting the national desire for quick upnbuilding of defense. 


In particular: Taxes: Program of increases devised by Harrison and Doughton 
are likely of acceptance; will not be much opposed by business. RFC: Some strong 
opposition will arise against blanket RFC authority to finance plant building and 
expansion. Defense: All the money the President wants and more, too, will be 
voted. Labor: Senate tendency is to be more respectful than ever of CIO voting 
strength; to go slow in any relaxation of labor laws. 


















Roosevelt gives more and more signsthat he will accept a third nomination. 
Opposition to another term is about dead among Democrats. Willkie and Taft stock 
is rising sharply in the Republican Party, with Willkie getting greatly increased 
attention. Outcome is uncertain. 
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AN IDEA 
BECOMES A REALITY + + 


In your office—as in nearly every office—almost every department 
head and supervisor has at least one idea which, if wisely devel- 
oped, might reduce certain office costs immediately. 


To help your business profit from these ideas, Burroughs representa- 
tives offer their experience and technical knowledge of machines, 


Ideas Are Worth Money! applications and procedures for lowering office costs or meeting 


A recent analysis revealed that the tech- changing business conditions. 
nical knowledge and assistance of a ; . . ~~ 
single Burroughs representative had As our representative counsels with yours, they discuss possibilities, 


enabled a few department heads and 
supervisors to save for their employers i 
a total of $253,500 annually in the cost another good idea becomes a reality. 
of accounting and statistics. 


evolve a solution, estimate the savings for your consideration—and 





; , ; Eager to capitalize an idea? Call Burroughs—there’s no obligation. 
This amount is the equivalent of a net 


profit of 5% on a gross sales volume of 


more than five million dollars! BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


jodays Burroughs 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME—WITH LESS EFFORT—AT LESS COST 
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of the Neways 


More Defense Billions . . . Increased Taxes .. . 
Industrial Coordination . . . ‘Must’ Bills Speeded 


Congress swings into an additional 
tax program as the Administration 
seeks new appropriations and sets in 
motion new national preparedness 
machinery . . . President Roosevelt, 
in new message to Congress, asks an- 
other $1,000,000,000 . . . says events 
of last two weeks in Europe, especial- 
ly use of aviation and mechanized 





PRECAUTIONARY 


Navy cancels annual cruise of 
1,100 midshipmen to Rio de Ja- 
neiro, which would have taken three 
battleships from home waters. 

Air-line pilots advised that, in 
case of general mobilization, only 
those air-line employes in naval 
reserve who could be spared from 
civilian duties would be called to 
active duty. 

Although arming of National 
Guard is speeded, War Department 
says it is not intended now to call 
Guard into active service. 





equipment, makes imperative in- 
creased appropriations and authoriza- 
tions . . . says there is possibility of 
all continents becoming involved in a 
world-wide war. Recommendations 
make total outlay contemplated in 
special defense program upwards of 
$4,000,000,000. 

House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee rushes hearings on administration 
tax bill to raise $3,000,000,000 over a 
five-year period . . . Bill would im- 
pose 10 per cent supertax on most 
present taxes, including income, and 
raise national debt limit . . . Treasury 
Secretary Morgenthau tells Commit- 
tee 1941 fiscal year deficit will be 
$3,703,000,000 . . . Under Secretary 
Bell tells Committee appropriations 
thus far and pending for fiscal year 
1941, including trust fund appropria- 
tions, will exceed $12,000,000,000. 

Defense moves multiply at Wash- 
ington as Nazi conquest of Europe 
progresses, with Belgian King Leo- 


6 


pold’s surrender, Britain an armed 
camp, fate of France in the balance, 
and Italy’s next step feared . . . Presi- 
dent Roosevelt sets up an advisory 
seven-member group to coordinate 
and implement nation’s industrial re- 
sources behind defense program ... 
Secretary Morgenthau, after confer- 
ence with machine tool industry, de- 
clares industry must supply at least 
$200,000,000 in new machine tools for 
national defense. 


xk 


Congress gets ready for adjourn- 
ment . .. Speeds “must” legislation 
for national defense . . . Senate, by 
47 to 20, passes and sends to House 
La Follette bill, to outlaw strike- 
breaking and other practices, aimed 
at saboteurs and spies . . . House 
Judiciary Committee reports amend- 
ment of Hatch “clean politics” Act, 
applying law to state workers paid 
wholly or in part from federal funds. 


xkxx* tk 


Supreme Court decides that labor 
unions are subject to antitrust prose- 
cution, but holds, on separate grounds, 
that the Apex Hosiery Company, 
Philadelphia, is not entitled to dam- 
ages under the Sherman Act for de- 
struction done during a 1937 sit- 
down strike. 

Attorney General Jackson asks 
Congress for law requiring registra- 
tion of all firearms in hands of pri- 
vate citizens now or hereafter, with 
tax on all transfers of such property 
. . -» Civil Service Commission issues 
statement that no member of any 
Communist or Nazi organization will 
be certified hereafter for appointment 
to federal civil service positions. 


x «ek 


President appoints Jay Pierrepont 
Moffat, chief of the State Depart- 
ment’s European Division, as U.S. 
Minister to Canada... asks Congress 
to authorize appointment of “dollar- 
a-year” experts, outstanding authori- 
ties in particular fields, to facilitate 
the drive for strengthening national 
defense. 


SS 
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A READER of The United States News in Ohio 
the other day told us something about ourselves that 
we had entirely forgotten. He wrote us that the turn 
of the War into Holland had not been a surprise to 
him, and that thinking about his lack of surprise, when 
apparently Holland and Belgium and England and 
France were surprised, prompted him to go back over 
his old copies of The United States News. His letter 
said: “Just look in your January 19 issue on the 
‘Tomorrow’ page.” 


This is what we found: 


Inside view is not optimistic on the 
war outlook; is convinced that spring 
will bring violent warfare, at sea and 
in the air, directed at Great Britain. 


Hollanders set down at 50-50 the 
chance of invasion by Germany. 





Inclination of American military 
authorities is to feel that the British 
are under-estimating German striking 
power; that they are inclined to take 
the present war too casually; that what 
lies ahead will be a test of strength 
such as the world has not yet seen. 


Outlook is not for frontal attack 
on fortified lines; is rather for sea 
and air attacks and for broad flanking 
movements. Scandinavian countries 


are a center of interest. 





x * * 


Then we began looking over the back issues and 
checking predictions. We hadn’t called Denmark and 
Norway by name, but as you will notice above, even 
in January we were thinking about the strategy sur- 
rounding all the Scandinavian countries. 


x * * 
The issue of The United Stat-s News delivered 


April 15, right when Britain was rushing troops into 
Norway, said: 





PREDICTING THE TURNS OF WAR 





Outlook is for a series of swift 





German moves, for the most determined 
Allied efforts to offset those. moves, 
for a continued war of maneuver at 

the expense of defenseless countries. 





Two weeks later when Germany seemed likely to 
hold Norway, we warned again. Four days before 
Germany marched against Holland and Belgium we 


predicted: 


Swift new moves by Hitler are 
looked for. German advantage lies in 
her central position; ability to 
pounce in any one of many directions-- 
toward Sweden, toward Holland, toward 
Switzerland, toward the Balkans. 
Prospect of heavy air attacks is in- 
creasing. 








xk & 


We were simply using our location in Washington 
and our knowledge of people here to talk to the men 
who had reliable information on the situation in vari- 
ous countries, who were themselves keen military 
strategists, and who were figuring out what was the 
most logical step for Germany to take next. 


* & © 






While we were checking up on what The United 
States News was saying months ago about the War 
prospects, we couldn’t help noticing the comments of 
our staff on the business outlook. More about this an- 
other time. 


We can’t close without observing that this explains 
why more and more people who have to know—folks 
from Coast to Coast—leaders in business, in the profes- 
sions, in community life, are reading The United States 
News every week. 
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The 3 Choices of Mr. X 


An explanation of 


one of the most important provisions 


in your life insurance policy 


| OF YEARS AGO, Mr. X 
bought a life insurance policy from Met- 
ropolitan. 

Recently, Mr. X and his wife reviewed 
his policy. They wanted to refresh their 
memory concerning the benefits they 
would receive if, for some unforeseen rea- 
son, Mr. X should decide not to main- 
tain his policy in force any longer. 

They knew, of course, that from their 
premium payments a “cash value” had 
been built up in Mr. X’s policy. Usually 
such a cash value is available after the 
second or third year the policy has been 
in force—except in the case of Term poli- 
cies. 

Mr. X and his wife found that if pre- 
mium payments were discontinued, he 
would have three choices—three ways in 
which he might take advantage of his 
cash value... 


—_ 


a 
a SHOULD / we’ 


A CASH 
sernemenr? 





1. Mr. X might elect to take his cash 
value. 


If Mr. X should decide that, because of 
changed circumstances, he no longer 
needed the protection afforded by his life 
insurance, he could, if he wished, take an 
immediate cash settlement. 


If his policy happened to be an Ordi- 
nary policy and was five or more years 
old, he might prefer to have the money 
paid out under one of the so-called “Op- 
tional Modes of Settlement.” This would 
provide him with an income for life or for 
a certain number of years—the payments 
to begin immediately, or later in life. 


2. Mr. X might elect to retain his pres- 
ent type of insurance, paid-up for a re- 
duced amount. 


Let us suppose that Mr. X, for some rea- 
son beyond his control, should find him- 





self unable to keep on paying his pre- 
miums—but still wished insurance pro- 
tection. 


SHOULD / KEEP wy 
PRESENT TYPE OF 
INSURANCE ~ PA/D-UP 
FORA REDUCED } 
\ AMOUNT? i 
==,” 


~~ 





In that case, Mr. X would find that he 
could get fully paid-up insurance for 
whatever amount his cash value, used in 
this way, would provide. He would need 
to pay no further premiums. 


On the other hand, Mr. X might feel 
that he had need of greater protection 
for the immediate future than this choice 
offers him. In that case, he would have 
still a third option... 


Pe 


SHOULD / TAKE 
PAID-UP 


TERM INSURANCE? 

eee & 
My 

< . S 


3. Mr. X might elect to apply his cash 
value to provide Paid-Up Term Insur. 
ance—which would remain in force for 
a limited period. 


By thus using his cash value, Mr. X could 
continue as much protection as possible 
in force, in the form of paid-up Term in- 
surance. This protection would continue 
in force for as long a period as his cash 
value, used in this way, would cover. 









—xA 





* * * 


If Mr. X should decide not to maintain 
his policy in force any longer, could he 
reinstate it at some future date if he is 
still insurable? Yes, at any time—provid- 
ing he had not taken his cash surrender 
value, or, if he had converted it into 
Paid-Up Term Insurance, the period of 
this insurance had not v.zpired. 
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Mr. X would, of course, have to pay 
all back premiums with interest. Any 
loan outstanding against his policy, to- 
gether with interest, could either be re- 
paid in cash, or be continued against his 
reinstated policy. 

The case of Mr. X indicates the care 
that is taken in writing your policy, to 
make certain that you will be protected 
if you find you are unable to continue 
your present insurance policy in force. 


But, obviously, only the person who 
keeps his life insurance in force until its 
maturity, can be sure of achieving the 
full benefits for which he planned when 
he purchased his policy. 


Because all the provisions in your pol- 
icy are vitally important—not only to 
you but to those for whose benefit you 
purchased the insurance—it will be well 
worth your while to take the time to read 
your policy carefully, if you have not 
done so recently. 





COPYRIGHT 1940—— METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


This is Number 26 in a series of advertisements 
designed to give the public a clearer understanding 
of how a life insurance company operates. In 
Canada the privileges outlined in this advertise- 
ment must be exercised in conformance with the 
laws concerning the rights of beneficiaries in the 
various Provinces. Copies of preceding advertise- 


ments in this series will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
i 
s 


~ 





Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw York, N. Y. 











Plan to visit the Metropolitan’s exhibits at the 
New York World’s Fair and at the 
Golden Gate International Exposition 
in San Francisco. 
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The Nationa Week » » + 


ARMAMENT SPENDING— 
NEW “PUMP PRIMING’ 


Double Aim of Building Powerful Defense and Stimulating Industry 


Business leaders to guide 
huge flood of dollars. 
Realizing our ‘war potential.’ 


A new flood of dollars is about to pour 
into American industry. This flood, like 
others of recent years, will come from the 
United States Treasury. Unlike others, it 
is going to pour into industry itself—into 
orders for guns and warships and tanks 
and airplanes—and not into the pockets 
of the unemployed and of farmers. Like 
other dollar floods, this one will be pump 
priming, but pump priming new style. 

The volume of money to pour out in the 
months just ahead will be vast and will 
increase steadily. Not long ago, the spend- 
ing for arms amounted to $1,000,000,000 
a year. Now it is $2,000,000,000 a year. 
In the period just ahead, it will be at 
least $3,000,000,000 and probably $4,000,- 
000,000 a year. The flow of dollars for 
armament pump priming will be measured, 
not by the number of dollars available, 
but by the number of dollars that actually 
can be translated into war equipment. 
These dollars, added to the others the 
Government will spend, are to reach the 
unprecedented peace-time total of $11,000,- 
000,000 in the year that begins in July. 

All planning, all White House effort 
in the weeks and months to come, will be 
directed at speeding up the translation of 
an increasing proportion of government- 
controlled dollars into war materials. 

If the flood of war orders from this Gov- 
ernment coincides with a flood of war or- 
ders from England and France, the result 
can be an industrial boom. Continued war 
will result in American exports for 1940 
at least $1,500,000,000 larger than for 
1939. If the flood of war orders from 
abroad should stop suddenly, owing to 
peace, there would be a temporary shock. 
But then the flood of orders from this 
Government would increase. This increase 
in orders would prime the domestic pump 
by building an inventory of weapons, an 
mventory that would not hang over indus- 
try and that would not be liquidated 
except in war. 

The new pump priming—unlike the old 
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—will have the cooperation of American 
industry. This pump priming will be di- 
rected by President Roosevelt, but will be 
guided by industrialists and not by New 
Dealers. It will center in those industries 
that have been neglected by past pump 
priming: the steel industry, machinery in- 
dustry, machine tool industry, electrical 
equipment industry. Emphasis will be on 
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DONALD M. NELSON 
Government's No. 1 purchaser 


so-called heavy goods industries, not on 
consumer goods industries. 

At this point, the planning enters. Pres- 
ent spending plans are being made by 
admirals in the Navy and generals in the 
Army, not by Harry Hopkins, or Marriner 
Eccles, or Henry Wallace. Those plans 
will be executed through the established 
machinery of government, but the execu- 
tion will be supervised by the men on 
President Roosevelt’s new National De- 
fense Commission, and by Donald Nelson, 
executive vice president of Sears, Roe- 
buck and Company, who has been named 
Procurement Director of the Treasury and 


who will work in closest association with 
that Commission. 

The men on the Commission have rec- 
ords for getting results and are highly re- 
garded by private industry. They will be 
charged with getting the money out to 
achieve results in a hurry and yet with- 
out waste. They will lack specific authority 
and will really be acting in an advisory 
capacity, but President Roosevelt is let- 
ting it be known that his decisions will 
back up the recommendations of his new 
advisors, who, in effect, will function with 
real authority in their particular fields. 

President Roosevelt expects that these 
men, working with the authority he dele- 
gates to them, will get from industry max- 
imum production on government orders 
in half the time it took the War Industries 
Board to get maximum production after 
1917. His belief is that the armament pro- 
gram now starting will be under full head 
within six months. Realization of that 
goal would be a testimonial to the effec- 
tiveness of industrial leaders as pump- 
primers. 


Our Huge ‘War Potential’ 


Those industrial leaders will have as 
their aide a government official who him- 
self has been a result-getter both in gov- 
ernment and in business. Jesse Jones, Fed- 
eral Loan Administrator, is on the verge of 
getting authority from Congress that will 
enable him to become a major pump- 
primer by himself. Under this authority, 
operating through the RFC, Mr. Jones 
could create corporations, with such pow- 
ers as they might need, to buy strategic 
war materials, to construct and equip 
plants and provide working capital for 
those plants. 

Two considerations are actuating the 
President in these emergency measures 
that have followed the threat of defeat 
for the Allies in Europe. They are: 

1. Knowledge that Great Britain and 
France failed in their attempt to gear in- 
dustry to war production on the scale 
required for modern war. 

2. Knowledge, based upon a study just 
made for the White House, showing that 
the United States has a “war potential”— 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND HIS NATIONAL DEFENSE COMMISSION * 


if realized—that can overshadow that of 
all European nations combined and make 
Adolf Hitler’s Germany look like a second- 
rate power. 

Mr. Roosevelt is advised that the Brit- 
ish and French refused, in time, to become 
sufficiently concerned about the scale of 
German armament. Leaders of those two 
nations were unwilling to make the sac- 
rifice that modern war preparation de- 
mands. 

Mr. Roosevelt also is advised that the 
United States—for all of its vast pro- 
ductive resources—could readily find itself 
in the position in which the Allies find 
themselves. Resources are of help in a 
time of crisis only when mobilized and put 
to use. Idle men, idle machinery and stock 
piles of raw materials are of value only 
when put to work. But, when and if a 
larger proportion of American facilities 
is put to work, the result can be impres- 
sive. The contemplation of that fact so 
impressed Adolf Hitler himself that, in 
“Mein Kampf,” he referred at one point 
to the “unheard-of internal strength of 
this State and the weakness of most of the 
European colonial powers,” and, at an- 
other point, to “the gigantic American 
State Colossus, with its enormous wealth 
of virgin soil,” which, he added, “is more 
difficult to attack than the wedged-in 
German Reich.” 

Hitler thought that the United States 
might become the new “mistress of the 


*(Standing, left to right: Ralph Budd, Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr., William 8S. Knudsen, Miss Harriet 
Elliott, Leon Henderson, Chester C. Davis and Wil- 
liam H. McReynolds, presidential assistant and 
commission secretary. Sidney Hillman, other mem- 
ber, was absent when photograph of meeting with 
President was made.) 
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world.” But the state of American de- 
fenselessness in 1939 encouraged the Ger- 
man dictator to gamble on the prospect 
that the United States would fail to 
realize or to use its latent power. 

It is right here that President Roose- 
velt thinks that a program of rearmament 
for this country can fit in. The story he 
has been told by his economic advisers 
is this: 

There is tremendous unutilized capacity 
in American industry. There are nearly 
10,000,000 persons idle who could be at 
work producing materials for national de- 
fense. There are immense stocks of raw 
materials of all kinds that now are hang- 
ing over markets and that are available 
for use in a defense program. The Ameri- 
can productive machine is idling along at 
a pace under that of 1929, although the 
population of the country has increased 
more than 12,000,000 since that time and 
although that machine was far from full 
operation at that time. 

Rearmament is shown by European ex- 
perience to be the one sure-fire method of 
stimulating industry. Business accepts it 
because the goods produced are non-com- 
petitive and go into an inventory that 
never need go to market. The nation ac- 
cepts it because of danger threatening, and 
because of the necessity for preparation. 
Results from defense spending are par- 
ticularly important because they show up 
in those heavy industries that have been 
most depressed. 

At the same time, Mr. Roosevelt was 
sold on a number of other points. He was 
told that labor laws should not be relaxed 
until most of the unemployed had been 
drawn into industry. He was told that 
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there should be no effort to interfere with 
the normal wants of the public for non- 
war goods—for automobiles and clothing 
and refrigerators and houses and foodstuffs 
of all kinds—until the productive capac- 
ity of the country was strained sufficient- 
ly to force a shift, if necessary, away from 
consumer goods toward war goods. He was 
told further than a period of national 
danger would be a timely period in which 
to apply new taxes. At the same time, he 
was advised not to cut down on social 
services or to curtail relief until there were 
signs that industry was soaking up the 
bulk of the unemployed. 

President Roosevelt, in recent actions, 
shows that he is taking the advice given 
to him by the New Deal group. 

At the same time, in turning to the lat- 
est phase of pump priming, the President 
is asking industry itself tc supply the su- 
pervision and the planning that goes 
along with pump priming. The result can 
be two pump-priming systems operating 
side by side—the system represented by 
WPA and AAA subsidies, by low-cost 
housing and minimum wage and maximum 
hour laws, and the system represented by 
rearmament, with its pressure on indus- 
try for fast production of mechanical 
equipment and guns. 

Between these two systems, if the plan- 
ners are right, the United States in the 
period ahead gradually will find an outlet 
for its savings and an outlet for the 
energies of the great proportion of em- 
ployable persons. 

There are signs that the period ahead 
will see the beginning of the end of the 
depression that has held on for more than 
10 years. 
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Can Function 


Dies Committee’s evidence 
furnishing basis for action 
by the Justice Department 







Martin Dies tried, for two years, to con- 
vince the people of this country that 
groups within it were seeking destruction 
of their Government. This member of 
Congress dug up evidence, paraded that 
evidence before the nation and sought ac- 
tion against subversive groups. His re- 
ward was given in the form of sarcastic 
criticism by President Roosevelt, ridicule 
by New Dealers and an effort to eliminate 
the appropriation for his committee. 

Today, however, President Roosevelt 
feels differently about Congressman Dies 
and his efforts. The President has just let 
newspapermen know that it is from the 
Dies Committee that evidence of “fifth 
column” activity in the United States 
comes to light. Mr. Roosevelt is much 
concerned with that activity and wants 
something done about it. 























Move for Alien Registration 


The Justice Department, through At- 
torney General Jackson, is asking Con- 
gress to give it jurisdiction over the immi- 
gration service so that “G-men” can keep 
a closer watch on aliens. The Attorney 
General proposes registration of all aliens. 
He wants registration of every privately 
owned firearm in the nation. 

If there is a fifth column in the United 
States, where is it and what is it? How 
does a fifth column operate? 

Fifth columns got their name from an 
incident in the Spanish civil war. A Fran- 
co general told of four columns of troops 
marching on Madrid and referred to a 
“fifth column of civilians in the city who 
would rise to aid the troops. Since then 
fifth columns have developed in Norway, 
in Holland and Belgium, in England and 
France. Now President Roosevelt sees a 
fifth column here. 

The fifth column, as visioned by Mr. 
Roosevelt and by the Justice Department, 
is not made up of spies. Rather, it is made 
up of propagandists, of groups of sympa- 
thizers with other forms of government, 
of groups interested in fomenting racial 
hatred or sectional differences or class 
antagonisms. The aim of these groups, the 
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How the Fifth Column 


in U.S. 


President asserts, “is to create confusion 
of counsel, public indecision, political 
paralysis and, eventually, a state of panic.” 

For success of fifth column effort, ac- 
cording to members of the Dies Commit- 
tee, three conditions are necessary: (1) 
the presence of propaganda agents report- 
ing directly to a foreign government; (2) 
an organized body of supporters, aug- 
mented by a larger unorganized group of 
sympathizers who will give quiet aid or 
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SENATOR REYNOLDS 
Restricts aliens in defense industries 


fight suppression of the fifth column, and 
(3) indifference of the country under at- 
tack to fifth column activities during the 
initial phase of their operation. 

All of those conditions have been present 
in the United States. The Dies Committee 
found Communists reporting directly to 
Moscow and under the control of the Rus- 
sian Government. It found German Nazi 
representatives here paid by and reporting 
to the German Government. It found 
organized Communist groups in some large 
labor unions. It found plenty of indiffer- 
ence on the part of this country to fifth 
column activities. 

Investigations of the Dies group re- 
vealed many deep prejudices in this coun- 


Nation Moves to Combat Groups That Would Disrupt and Weaken It 


try and many fears that are being played 
upon by the fifth column workers: em- 
ployers vs. unions; whites vs. negroes; 
Christians vs. Jews; Protestants vs. Cath- 
olics; citizens vs. aliens; farmers vs. city 
people; employed vs. unemployed. German 
propagandists have said publicly that the 
United States, of all major nations, would 
be the easiest to render impotent through 
creation of internal divisions. Evidence 
that this fifth column work had started in 
earnest caused President Roosevelt to give 
his warning. 

This Government’s investigators point 
out that difficulties abroad have not all 
come from Communists boring 
labor’s ranks. Just as much 
trouble, if not more, has come from 
Fascist adherents working within em- 
ployer ranks, creating fears of labor and 
selling the idea that Fascism would be 
preferable to democracy because it offered 
a way to bring workers under strong 
government discipline. Both in Spain and 
in Norway, on the basis of available 
evidence, fifth column activity was center- 
ed in groups other than labor. 


within 
fifth column 


Danger to the Innocent 

It is this situation that caused Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to say: 

“As a result of these new techniques 
armament programs may be dangerously 
delayed. Singleness of national purpose 
may be undermined. Men can lose con- 
fidence in each other, and therefore in the 
efficacy of their own united action. The 
unity of the state is so sapped that its 
strength is destroyed.” 

There is seen here what officials now 
admit may be a danger. That danger is 
in the probability that a period of emer- 
gency might cause any opposition to the 
Government to be classed as fifth column 
opposition. Innocent persons can be ac- 
cused and fifth column fears can be ex- 
ploited by selfish groups just as fifth 
columns can exploit selfish groups. In 
Fascist and Communist states, fifth columns 
are suppressed by OGPU’s and Gestapos, 
which enforce barriers to free speech and 
eliminate dissenters. The recognized prob- 
lem in this country is to keep disruptive 
elements under control without abolishing 
or limiting too severely the essential 
personal liberties. 
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WHAT OUR DEFENSES LACK 


Testimony by Army and Navy Chiefs on Condition of the Services 


Weaknesses in our forces 
on land, sea and in the air 
disclosed at Senate hearings 


This nation’s safety in a dangerous 
world depends today upon the condition 
of the American Army with its Air Corps 
and upon the condition of the American 
Navy. 

President Roosevelt has told the coun- 
try that billions have been spent to make 
the Army and Navy “the largest, the best- 
equipped, and the _ best-trained peace- 
time military establishment in the history 
of this country.” 

A somewhat different story has been 
given to Congress by the heads of the 
armed services. That story is given in 
what follows by direct testimony of Gen. 
George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff of the 
United States Army; of Maj. Gen. H. H. 
Arnold, Chief of the Army Air Corps, and 
of Admiral Harold R. Stark, Chief of 
Naval Operations; Rear Admiral J. H. 
Towers, Chief of the Bureau of <Aero- 
nautics, and Rear Admiral Ben Moreell, 
Chief of Yards and Docks, United States 
Navy. 

General Marshall was on the stand be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

GENERAL Marsuauu: If it should be- 
come necessary to mobilize the National 
Guard at peace strength, we would not 
have on hand the cloth to commence the 
manufacture of uniforms for the 85,000 
additional men for possibly four or five 
months. 

Senator Tuomas (Okla.): I under- 
stand that you have plenty of the old 
Springfield rifles. 

GENERAL MARSHALL: Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuomas: As I understand 
that, you have some 30,000 of the new 
rifles delivered. 

GENERAL MARSHALL: 
38,000. 

Senator THomas: Now how many of 
these rifles will it be necessary to secure 
in order to equip what you conceive to 
be the minimum army that you are drill- 
ing? 

GENERAL MarsHaLit: About 240,000, 
sir; the requirement for an Army of 750,- 
000 in units, and 250,000 as replacements. 

Senator Tuomas: How long will it take 
for you to get them? 

GeNERAL MarsHA.Lu: Funds have been 


Yes, sir; about 
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appropriated for about 169,000, but we will 
not actually receive all of the rifles until 
June, 1942, two years hence. 

Senator Tuomas: What is the status 
of the antitank guns? 

GENERAL MarsHaLu: We have a serious 
situation in the length of time required to 
produce the antitank gun. Our total re- 
quirements are 1,556. We have on hand 
218, and on order 526 on which deliveries 
will not be completed until June, 1941. 

Senator Tuomas: Now, the next one 
that I want to inquire about is the French 
75s. 

GENERAL MARSHALL: We have actually 


than are the installations on the East 
Coast. 

Senator TuHomas: How long does jt 
take to make one of those big cannons: 
one of those big guns? 

GENERAL MarsHAuu: We have not man- 
ufactured a big gun for many years, but 
it would take about two and a half years 
to manufacture a 16-inch gun and car. 
riage. 

Bric. Gen. R. C. Moore, Assistant 
Chief of Staff for Supply: It is about 9 
years, Senator, since we built one of those 
guns. 

Senator Tuomas: Is it not a fact that 
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REAR ADMIRAL MOREELL, ADMIRAL STARK AND REAR ADMIRAL TOWERS 
They gave Congress a “‘different’’ story on defense 


only 101 of the modernized guns on hand 
and 499 more are provided for by existing 
appropriations. 

Senator Tuomas: What is the condi- 
tion of your antiaircraft guns at the pres- 
ent time? 

GENERAL MarsHauu: We have on hand 
the 3-inch guns for but 26 regiments, and 
directors and height-finders for 27 regi- 
ments. 

Senator Tuomas: I would like to have 
the opinion of yourself as to the merits 
or value of the coast-defense units, which 
means guns and men to handle them, in 
places like Panama, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Seattle, and New York. 

GENERAL MarsHA.u: Until the last few 
years we neglected our coast defense large- 
ly due to the fact that we had to cut 
appropriations, and other requirements 
were of greater comparative importance. 
During the past few years, the defenses 
on the West Coast have been greatly im- 
proved, and they are nearer completion 


in foreign countries they have such a low 
standard of living and the wages are such, 
and labor conditions such, that they can 
develop in those countries an army both 
from the standpoint of paying the salaries 
while in the field and buying their equip- 
ment, and develop an army that is im 
possible in this country with our high 
standard of living and high costs? 

GENERAL MarsHa.: Yes, sir; you have 
mentioned the principal factors affecting 
the high cost of national defense in this 
country. 

Senator Tuomas: Do you think that 
the ammunition we have on hand is satis 
factory; the amount that we have stored, 
and the amount we have produced, if we 
produce more, do you think that will be 
satisfactory? 

GENERAL MarsHauu: There are impor 
tant deficiencies in amounts on hand, and 
the urgent necessity for funds to renovate 
what we have. During one Army Day 
celebration where 155s were being fired, 
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about 60 per cent of the shells did not ex- 
plode. 

Senator THomas: What is the status 
of the material on hand in the form of 
bombs that are dropped from planes? 

GENERAL MarsuHatt: When I came to 
Washington a little over a year ago, it 
took a year to manufacture and deliver 
bombs in large quantities. About that 
time the Ordnance Department, in coop- 
eration with industry, succeeded in de- 
veloping a new process for making bomb 
bodies, which cut the time down to eight 
months, and it has since been reduced to 
six months. The more our industry is, by 
research, enabled to produce munitions 
quickly, the lower our reserve require- 
ments will be. 

Senator TownseNpD: What do you mean 
by an air base at Anchorage? 

GENERAL Marsuatu: The entire project 
was eliminated by the House for reason 
stated in the report of the Appropriations 
Committee. 

I am very much concerned with the 
Alaskan situation and the possible develop- 
ments there and I consider the elimination 
of this air base as a very serious matter. 
It appears to me, and I am not an alarm- 
ist, that ordinary precaution makes it 
quite essential at this time that we should 
immediately start work on a field at 
Anchorage. I urge that we be given at 
least $4,000,000 to make a start at the 
earliest possible moment. Our concern is 
due to foreign air bases and other installa- 
tions near by. 

Senator Lopce: What is the largest 
number of men that we could put into the 
field at the present moment, completely 
equipped on the highest possible standard? 

GenerAL Marsuatu: Some equipment 
is, in general, in a state of fair efficiency; 
with many of the most modern weapons, 
with modernized field artillery, we could 
put in the field at the present time, as a 
mobile force, about 75,000 men of the 
Regular Establishment. They are seasoned 
soldiers, immediately ready to operate, to 
be promptly reenforced by 25,000 men 
from the Enlisted Reserve. 

I am not referring, Senator, to our 
foreign garrisons, which are in an excellent 
state of preparation even though they do 
not have Garand rifles and certain other 
modern equipment, nor to the General 
Headquarters Air Force, which is in the 
midst of an expansion. 

Senator Lopce: Would it be fair to 
say that you could put 75,000 men in the 
field who are as well equipped as the 
Germans are in Norw ay, we will say? 

Genera Marsnaru: Approximately so; 
yes, sir, except as to mobile heavy guns. 

(Maj. Gen. Arnold, Air Corps Chief, 


underwent questioning at this point.) 
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Senator O’Manoney: You are telling 
us that the German airplanes that had 
been developed and had been adopted were 
more effective than ours? 

GeneRAL ARNOLD: Not only the Ger- 
mans, but all airplanes that have been de- 
veloped; and we have to take advantage 
of that development. We were on the 
wrong track so far as our gadgets were 
concerned. We did not have them, and 
neither did England or France. 

Senator Cuavez: Germany apparently 
did not have them. 

GENERAL ArNoLD: The Germans had 
certain improvements. They were just 
starting, but Germany today is going 
through the same series of changes in her 
airplanes as we are. 

Senator O’Maunoney: Do you want to 
state for the record what they are? 

GENERAL ARNOLD: For the record, they 
are self-sealing tanks, increased armament, 
and the possible use of armor in certain 
types. Those are the three major things. 

Senator Lopce: How many airplanes 





Senator Lopce: By July 1, 
many planes ought we to have? 

GENERAL ARNOLD: We ought to have 
5,500, less the number deferred. 

Senator Lopce: What would you say 
was the plant production capacity of the 
United States at the present time? 

GENERAL ARNOLD: We are running right 


1941, how 


now about 340 military airplanes per 
month. 
Senator Lopce: What is your best 


opinion as to what it will be? 

GENERAL ARNOLD: We are going to run 
up to actual delivery of 800 a month late 
in the summer. 

Senator Lopce: What do you think 
will be the total annual production of air- 
planes by July 1, 1941? 

GENERAL ARNOLD: Approximately 6,- 
000. 

Senator Lopce: To send men to battle 
in those planes—good as they are—under 
present conditions, would be sending men 
in at a tremendous disadvantage? 

GENERAL ARNOLD: They would be at a 


are today so equipped? distinct disadvantage with our present 
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GUNNING FOR WAR BIRDS AT ARMY MANEUVERS 
General Marshall: ‘‘We have on hand. . . 3-inch guns for but 26 regiments .. .” 


None. 
In order to eliminate 
any uncertainty about it, how many air- 


ARNOLD: 
Senator Lopce: 


GENERAL 


planes have we in the Army Air Corps to- 
day? 

GENERAL ARNOLD: On March 31 we had 
2.700 in the Regular Army and National 
Guard. 

Senator Lopce: How many of those can 
be modernized? 

GENERAL ARNOLD: 
say a half-dozen. 


Offhand, I should 


planes. There is no question about that. 

Senator O’Manoney: How 
planes can you man now, at the present 
time? 

GENERAL The 1,965 tactical 
planes constitute the battle units, combat 
units, and, added to that, 20 per cent re 
That is the total number of com 
bat units that will be needed. 

Senator O’Mauoney: Suppose that we 
were to take the entire productive capac 
ity, as Senator Lodge suggests, of 6,000 


many atr- 


ARNOLD: 


serves. 
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planes, how many of them could you man 
with your present force? 

GENERAL ARNOLD: The same 1,965, with 
the same 20 per cent reserve. 

(Admiral Stark took the stand to answer 
questions about the Navy. Senators asked 
what the Navy could defend.) 

ApMIrRAL Stark: If the ships which we 
have under contemplation, say, were com- 
pleted today or within the next few years, 
taking into consideration the building pro- 
grams of other nations, I would say that 
we probably could defend the Hawaiian 
Islands and Alaska and the Canal and the 
coasts of the United States, the Gulf and 
the Caribbean. I don’t mean that that 
would be a tight defense. 


Senator Lopce: How close has the 


she probably builds faster than we do be- 
cause of the long hours that prevail there. 

Senator Lucas: It strikes me, as one 
member of the committee, that it is very 
important for this country to know what 
the potentiality of our shipbuilding 
strength is, both in private and in our own 
yards. 

ApMIRAL STarK: Well, we have made a 
rather minute survey on that. Again, it 
depends on the type of ship. There is a 
bottleneck in armor for capital ships, 
there is a bottleneck in labor for others, 
and there is a bottleneck in ways for 
others. 

Senator Watsu: In other words, we do 
not know what the situation will be after 
a peace treaty is signed in Europe. 
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SECRETARY EDISON AT RECENT FLEET MANEUVERS 
Admiral Stark: ‘‘Responsible naval expert opinion does 
not advocate a so-called two-ocean Navy .. .” 


Navy reached its airplane quota? 

ApmirAL Stark: Our airplane quota 
was not less than 3,000 planes. Right at 
the moment we are about 1,200 short of 
the 3,000 planes; that is, planes actually 
on hand. We are not building up a large 
naval air force. 

Senator Watsu: Admiral, my atten- 
tion is called to a statement that appeared 
in the press which is headed, “Japan has 
secretly outbuilt American Navy, United 
States hears. Reports say Tokyo shortly 
will be revealed as possessor of a battle 
line 166,000 tons heavier than ours.” 

Do you have any accurate information 
as to the truth of that statement? 

ApmirRAL Stark: There is foundation 
for that statement, but again there is a 
lot of guesswork in connection with it. We 
feel certain that Japanese are building four 
battleships. They are bigger than anything 
we have had up until the last two years 
Our guess is 40,000 to 43,000 tons. We 
have eight battleships of that large type 
actually building now, and we feel that 
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Apmira Stark: That is correct. 

Senator Wausu: And we know that our 
present Navy is not adequate defense if 
certain contingencies develop after the 
European war. 

ADMIRAL STARK: Yes, sir. 

Senator WatsH: Admiral Towers, what 
facilities and capacity have they in this 
country for building airplanes? 

ApmMirAL Towers: There have been 
various estimates. The average is a ca- 
pacity, at the present time, for about 17,- 
000 planes per year. We have at the pres- 
ent time on order and delivered 952 air- 
craft. 

Senator JonHnson (Calif.): How many 
have you obtained? 

ApmiIrAL Towers: We have underage 
aircraft at the present time in the number 
of 1,780. We have on hand on order, ap- 
propriated for, but not yet orderéd, and in 
the 1941 appropriation, a total of 3,374. 
Now that takes us up to 1941. 

Senator Waxsu: When do you expect 
the total number of airplanes that you 


have on order and contracted for to be 
available? 

ApmirAL Towers: In about a year. 

Senator Watsu: And have you got the 
skill in training a sufficient number of 
pilots to take care of this increase? 

ApmiraAL Towers: There will be no 
problem on that at all. 

Senator Typincs: How much money 
would be required to be appropriated al- 
together over a five-year period to do 
everything you have had authorized or 
which you ask for to bring the Navy up 
to a high state of efficiency? 

ApMIRAL Stark: Approximately $2,600,- 
000,000. 

Senator Watsu: Does the future status 
of the Philippines affect the decision of the 
Navy department in the matter of Guam? 
That is to say, if the Philippines become 
independent in 1946 and the United States 
has thereafter no further responsibility for 
their defense, would it still be deemed nec- 
essary to create an advance base at Guam? 
For what reasons? 

ApmIrRAL Stark: The attitude of the 
Navy Department respecting Guam is by 
no means limited to the question of Phil- 
ippine protection; with or without Philip- 
pine independence. As the Hepburn Board 
pointed out, the development of a base at 
Guam would assure “the most favorable 
conditions that could be brought about 
for the prosecution of naval operations in 
the Western Pacific, arising from whatever 
necessity. It would reduce to its simplest 
terms the defense of Hawaii and the con- 
tinental coast of the United States,” and 
would assure “the ability of the fleet to 
operate with greater freedom in meeting 
emergency conditions that might arise in 
the Atlantic.” 

Senator Hate: If we did not improve 
Guam, would there be any point in put- 
ting Wake in? 

ApmMiIrRAL Moreett: Yes, sir, it would 
be a very important point, Senator, be- 
cause it would just get our scouts out that 
much farther from our main base at Ha- 
waii, and that is a very important thing 
to be able to do—to get them out farther. 
The idea, of course, would be that they 
would fall back if they were required to 
do so. 

Senator Wats: Does expert naval 
opinion favor the proposed establishment 
of a two-ocean Navy? As a strategic 
measure? As a political measure? 

ApMIRAL Srark: Responsible naval ex- 
pert opinion does not advocate a so-called 
two-ocean Navy in the sense of having a 
Navy in both oceans, each capable of 
dealing successfully with the strongest 
possible enemy in that ocean. What has 
been and still is so advocated is the 5-5-3 
ratio of naval strength. 
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The National Week 











Time is held vital factor 
as Nazis, winning in Flanders, 
plan concerted move with Italy 






To President Roosevelt the events of 
recent days in Europe are “incredible.” 
The President never, until now, has per- 
mitted himself to believe seriously that the 
Allies might be defeated. When events 
showed that the German Army in 20 days 
had destroyed the usefulness of one-third 
of the first-line French Army and _ had 
destroyed all but remnants of the entire 
British Expeditionary Force, Mr. Roose- 
velt was amazed. 

The President’s amazement was meas- 
ured by his actions. He quickly asked of 
Congress an additional $1,000,000,000, to 
be used for purchase of modern equipment 
for the American Army. Further: For the 















first time since war began, President 
Roosevelt publicly asserted that the 





United States might become involved in 
a world-wide war. 

Said the President: “No individual, no 
group can clearly foretell the future. As 
long, however, as a possibility exists that 
not one continent or two continents, but 
all continents may become involved in a 
world-wide war, reasonable precaution de- 
mands that American defense be 
more certain.” 
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A Race Against Time 

It can be said that all through the 
highest reaches of this Government officials 
are considering and weighing the results 
that would follow from an Allied defeat. 
They are seeking to determine whether the 
aid of this country, through an increased 
flow of war materials or through actual 
participation, could turn the tide. 

Both in Europe and in this country the 
race is against time. 

Germany, having won the battle of 
Flanders, is preparing for the next drive in 
an effort to win this war by October. Re- 
ports to this Government suggest that 
France will be called upon to bear the 
brunt of attack. President Roosevelt is 
reported to have received word directly 
from Premier Mussolini that Italy will 
join Germany in the attack. There is 
further advice that the flying fields of 
Spain will be available to German and 
Italian forces when the time for action 
comes. 

Effect of the German drive across Hol- 
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DANGER OF A ‘WORLD-WIDE WAR’ 


President's New Defense Requests Based on Possible Allied Defeat 
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land and Belgium to the sea has been to 
cut clearly across the supply lines be- 
tween England and France. 

The Allies now are separated and are 
forced to maintain communications over 
a longer route at sea. This will increase the 
burden of supply between the industries 
of Britain and the fighting front in France. 
It will leave the French, with no large- 
scale help in man power from the British, 
to face the mechanized army of Germany 
and the sizable army of Italy, bolstered 
by German officers. 

Where Hitler will strike and when he 
will strike is not revealed by any move 
that can be discerned at this time by 
American strategists. They expect, how- 
ever, that the Germans will utilize the 
same method of envelopment that has 


characterized all of their campaigns of 


this war. This method would call for 
simultaneous moves from the southeast 
through Italy and from the northwest 


down from Flanders. They would be ac- 
companied by air attacks directed at 
French supply lines. 

A notable feature of German strategy 
has been the concentration of forces upon 
one job at a time. This leads to the con- 
clusion that England and France will be 
forced to face Hitler on separate occasions. 
It leads to the prospect, as viewed here, 
that strong pressure will be brought to 
bear on France to make a separate peace. 
The expectation of this Government is 
that such pressure will fail and that the 
next battle will be one of titanic size and 
great intensity. 
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The National Week 





Supreme Court Gives 
Business New Worries 


Decisions Against Cooperative Action Viewed as Defense Hurdle 


Restrictions and uncertainty 
confront industry at a time 
when coordination is sought 


American business is being called upon 
to hitch its assembly lines to national 
defense orders and produce without stint. 
Confronting business, however, is a series 
of Supreme Court decisions which threaten 
to prevent the degree of cooperation such 
efficient production demands. 

The Government is asking industrial 
managers to let nothing stand in the way 
of delivering airplanes, warships, tanks, 
guns, ammunition and even clothing to 
the Army and Navy. Universally recog- 
nized is the fact that this program calls 
for the utmost cooperation, both among 
business groups and between business and 
the Government. 

Business, in effect, is being asked to 
build a defense industry for the country, 
calling for the closest form of planning, 
the least competitive friction, among auto- 
mobile factories, aircraft plants, arms 
factories, steel mills, the machine tool 
industry and all interlinking enterprises. 
But the Supreme Court appears to have 
told business that it cannot cooperate to 
the degree now demanded. 


Planning vs. Antitrust Laws 

The machine tool industry, for example, 
recognizes the need for planning to meet 
defense requirements. Leaders in this in- 
dustry have suggested a national planning 
committee to see that defense orders are 
filled first, that tools now used in non- 
essential private plants are sold to com- 
panies that need them for defense orders. 

But there is grave doubt that industries 
can thus plan without running afoul of 
antitrust laws. Such planning calls for a 
large degree of control over competition 
and some control over prices. 

In the Madison oil case, the Supreme 
Court held that antitrust laws prohibit 
members of any industry from making an 
agreement which even remotely controls 
or influences prices. Even if such controls 
are necessary to prevent cut-throat compe- 
tition from ruining the industry, the Court 
has said, they cannot be applied. 

An industrial manager’s control over 
production. also has been weakened by 
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recent labor laws and Supreme Court 
decisions strengthening them. The Walsh- 
Healey Act requires business firms filling 
government orders to adopt a 40-hour 
week and pay minimum wages prescribed 
by the Secretary of Labor. In upholding 
this law, the Supreme Court said the 
Government can impose any conditions it 
wishes in the production of things the 


—Harris & Ewing 
ASSOCIATE JUSTICE STONE 
Spokesman for the majority 


Government buys. This means that de- 
fense orders for armor plate, for example, 
“an be rushed only at the cost of heavy 
overtime charges on pay rolls. 

Under the Wagner Act an employer 
must bargain with unions and be overly 
careful not to infringe any union privi- 
leges, including the right to strike. The 
same act imposes no such restraint on 
unions. Even antitrust laws, which now 
bear so heavily on employer activities, do 
not apply the same heavy hand to labor 


organizations. Supreme Court Justice 
Stone, speaking for the majority in the 
Apex case, in fact, held that antitrust laws 
give an employer no recourse against a 
union’s illegal acts unless union actions 
bear directly upon prices or competition. 
(See page 29.) 

Restrictions on business freedom im- 
posed by States also are being upheld by 
the Supreme Court, which may further 
hamper efficient production. A shipment 
of motor cars from Detroit to Washing- 
ton, for example, cannot be carried 
through Pennsylvania if the carrier-trucks 
place vehicles above the driver’s head. The 
Court has upheld this Pennsylvania law 
over truckers’ complaints that the law in- 
terfered with interstate commerce. 

While business is denied authority to 
regulate itself, the Supreme Court has 
broadened the Government’s authority to 
regulate business. In the Bituminous Coal 
case, the Court upheld the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s power to fix prices. Also upheld 
have been such regulatory laws as the Se- 
curities Exchange Act and various con- 
trols over agriculture. 


Basis of Business Uncertainty 


In effect, business leaders have been ad- 
vised by the Supreme Court that they act 
together at their own peril and that they 
must submit to almost any regulation of 
production, price or labor policies that 
Congress, administrative agencies or state 
legislatures see fit to impose. The public 
utility industry, for instance, does not yet 
know what integration programs, required 
under the Holding Company Act, will be 
approved by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. And the power industry is 
one of the most vital defense industries. 

This prevailing uncertainty is at the 
bottom of recent pleas by business spokes- 
men for the appointment of a more cen- 
tralized agency to direct industrial mobili- 
zation for defense. Business interests fear 
cooperation may be hamstrung if produc- 
tion remains at the mercy of the Labor 
Board, the Wage-Hour Division, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and numerous 
other agencies which may change the rules 
while assembly lines are in motion. 

Government officials in charge of de- 
fense, nevertheless, are turning a deaf ear 
to these pleas from business. 
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Defense jobs and war news 
fill a 24-hour schedule 
with decisions, conferences 


“Sweat” was the word for Franklin 
Roosevelt’s work week. With a rumpled 
seersucker suit on his back, and a tumbler 
of water on his desk pad, he toiled through 
the last days of May and early days of 
June, ploughing straight into a mass of 
back-breaking national defense jobs. 

Gone completely are the President’s 
plans for his long-delayed trip to the West 
Coast and Alaska, a junket to which he 
had looked forward with enthusiasm. 
Gone, even, are any ideas of long stays at 
Hyde Park, week-ends of rest at his moth- 
er’s country home. The President’s vaca- 
tions now are confined to short, overnight 
cruises down the Potomac, on the govern- 
ment yacht. But even these brief moments 
in the sun and open air are stuffed with 
defense talk and defense worries. Last 
week, for example, he took Harry Hopkins 
with him, to discuss ways and means of 
building up non-combatant forces in the 
nation. 


No Time for a Swim 

The time has gone, also, when the Chief 
Executive could take a few minutes off 
and plunge into the swimming pool that 
lies along the terrace between the White 
House and the Executive Office. In place 
of this favorite exercise, he resorts to 
quick showers and an occasional massage. 

Theoretically, Mr. Roosevelt has a 12- 
hour day—from 8 in the morning, when, 
after breakfasting and reading the papers 
in bed, he confers with his secretaries 
while shaving, to early in the evening, 
when “Missy” Le Hand, his private sec- 
retary, pokes her handsome head through 
the door and says enough is enough. 

But, actually, the President’s schedule, 
these war days, is, as Secretary Early puts 
it, “on a 24-hour basis,” with the Chief 
Executive on call at any hour of the 
night. If the proper conduct of the Presi- 
dency involves sitting up until 4 in the 
morning to talk with American Ambassa- 
dors in European capitals by trans-Atlan- 
tic telephone, Franklin Roosevelt likes 
nothing better than to do it. 

The President’s week was also a grim 


one—not pleasant were the various sub- 
jects. One billion dollars more for national 
defense, in addition to the extra billion- 
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Nhe Presidecn's Weal 
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DAYS OF TOIL AND TROUBLE 


No Time Even to Think of Rest as Problems Pile up at White House 


dollar program of two weeks before, money 
for more tanks, more anti-aircraft guns, 
more powder and ammunition, more 
planes, a million youths to serve in non- 
combatant arms of the Government, in- 
creased taxes, the sudden surrender of 
Belgian King Leopold—those were the 
phrases that rang in the President’s ears. 

Big event of the week was the first 
meeting of Mr. Roosevelt’s new seven-man 
commission on national defense. The last 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
With a rumpled seersucker suit... 


seven days, in the White House, were 
pretty well wrapped around that com 
mittee of industrial leaders selected by the 
President to coordinate the nation’s great- 
est peace-time defense program—selecting 
and announcing the membership, organ- 
izing their duties, explaining in detail their 
On Thursday, at noon, Mr. 
Roosevelt met for the first time with his 
group of new advisers, and he did all the 


functions. 


talking, for an hour and a half, with sev- 
eral cabinet, army, and congressional lead- 
ers listening in. 















On that same rainy, black Memorial 
Day, the Chief Executive had to forget, 
for a moment, the men who had been killed 
in past wars, as he put the final touches 
on his latest message to Congress, asking 
for an additional $1,000,000,000 armament 
program, a supplement to the $3,297,009,- 
452 defense schedule already on Capitol 
Hill and warning of the possibility of a 
“World War.” To help him draft the out- 
lines, the President had called in during 
the week many of his chief war advisers: 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau, 
Secretary of War Woodring, Assistant Sec- 
retary of War Johnson and General Mar- 
shall, Army Chief of Staff. Yes, it was a 
military week, all around. 

At 4:30 A.M., Tuesday, the White 
House first learned of the surrender of the 
Belgian Army. It was Ambassador Bullitt, 
in Paris, who broke the quiet of the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion telephone switchboard 
office as dawn was beginning to light up 
the White House lawn. Miss Le Hand an- 
swered the phone, and, for once, decided 
not to disturb her boss, on the assumption 
that King Leopold’s decision did not re- 
quire any immediate action by the Presi- 
dent. After all, what could Mr. Roosevelt 
do? A few hours later, questioned as to 
the reaction of the White House, Secre- 
tary Steve Early repeated a phrase from 
the President’s “fireside chat” of the Sun- 
day before: “These are sad days.” 

Aside from seeing scores of callers, such 
as Columnist Dorothy Thompson, Pub- 
lisher Roy Howard, New York Stock Ex- 
change President William Martin and the 
French Ambassador, the Chief Executive 
carried on his regular routine. One of his 
weekly jobs is to send to the Senate new 
appointments. Included among the nomi- 
nations last week was the name of hard- 
working, quiet Jay Pierrepont Moffat, a 
professional career man, chief of the State 
Department’s European division, to be 
the new Minister to Canada. 

Throughout the week the White House 
kept repeating how excellent had been the 
reception of the President’s 14th radio 
tete-a-tete with the nation. Mr. Early, as 
is his custom, emphasized that 99 per cent 
of the thousands of telegrams and letters 
received had been laudatory, adding that 
several of the critical ones were identical 
in phraseology. Even the President, with ob 
vious pleasure, enumerated the telegrams, 
noting that one enthusiast had offered his 
cigar factory to the nation’s service. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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LABOR SACRIFICES TODAY— 
OR SLAVERY TOMORROW? 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


We might as well get down to brass tacks in ap- 
praising America’s security in a world of war. The 
real question before us today is not whether the United 
States has the will to build the largest navy, the largest 
army, and the largest air force in the world to defend 
this country and this hemisphere but whether Ameri- 
can labor will wake up to the danger in time and 
make the maximum use of our industrial strength. 

The chief weapon of modern warfare is not money 
but the product of human and mechanized labor. In 
a capitalistic society, gold is the medium of exchange. 
In a totalitarian state, it is labor. 

If the whole world goes totalitarian, freedom for 
labor will perish. Slavery will be world-wide. Al- 
ready human beings are enslaved in nearly all of Eu- 
rope’s territory. Defeat in war now means the en- 
forced slavery of millions of civilians for generations. 

The United States is now wholly unprepared in a 
military, naval and aerial sense to meet the attacks 
that can come within the next two years from total- 
itarian states which will have swept European democ- 
racies from power. Can America organize now? 

The answer lies with labor. It is not a question of 
“relaxing” social standards or of taking away the 
gains made by labor these last few years. Unhappily 
the tide of events has swept past any such academic 
discussion. The problem of the hour is whether labor 
will save itself and the nation too. The battle is for 
the preservation of labor’s freedom. 

Every totalitarian state has taken away from labor 
unions their previously won status of self-organiza- 
tion. Even Britain and France have been compelled 
since the war began to conscript labor. The tragedy is 
that labor in the democratic countries did not see 
the importance of voluntary cooperation for defense 
before the war began last September. 


COMMUNISTIC 
INFLUENCE SEEN 
IN DISUNITY 


The responsibility for the pres- 
ent plight of Britain and France 
lies to no small extent on the 
conservatives who procrastinat- 
ed but it lies to a greater extent on the so-called lead- 
ers of labor who in England and France failed to see 
the national interest in time by making concessions. 

Will America’s labor leaders make the same error? 
We have in the United States a divided labor move- 


ment where we once had unity. Whether the true 
cause of this can be proved to be of foreign inspiration 
is immaterial now, but we do know that the CIO-AFL 
dissension keeps up and that commuunistic influences 
have attained their desired objective—discord. 


PATRIOTISM OF The New Deal as the friend of 
LABOR’S LEADERS labor groups placed itself early 
NOT QUESTIONED within the control of labor blocs 

and through the Wagner Act 
permitted a new system of government to arise in 
America. Coincidentally the “sit down” strike tech- 
nique was imported from abroad. Force has super- 
seded reason, compulsion has been substituted for 
volition. The Supreme Court, dominated by the la- 
bor bloc philosophy, approves as does a Congress in- 
timidated by the labor vote. 

During the last few years the economic vitality of 
this country has been sapped by abuses of collective 
bargaining power, aided and abetted by political gov- 
ernment. The agents of Nazism and Communism could 
have asked for no better weapon to weaken industrial 
America. 

This is not to say that labor’s principal leaders have 
been or are cognizant of such purposes or allowed 
themselves knowingly to be used in the furtherance of 
any such objectives. The patriotism of America’s la- 
bor leadership ought not to be questioned. But there 
are just enough communists and foreign agents within 
the ranks of labor union locals to stir up and keep 
trouble going in major industries. 

In the face of this boring from within the main 
problem is how to get maximum production from la- 
bor. The extra system of government which the Wag- 
ner Act has superimposed permits labor unions 4 
monopoly. They have the say as to whether appren- 
tices shall be trained and they alone determine who 
shall be given priority in jobs. They fix hours of work 
on a self-centered basis without regard to production 
results. Some leaders are even now talking of a 36 
hour week. 

The tragedy of the present situation is that too 
many labor leaders do not know yet what has hap- 
pened in Europe and that the defeats in France might 
have been avoided if labor had made concessions be- 
fore it was too late. The British Labor Party too long 








“I wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 





Nazis have built their enormous war machine with enforced labor and without 


gold—American labor must make sacrifices to avoid a worse fate—manage- 


ment should make concessions too as self-discipline is introduced all around. 


refused to share the responsibility with the conserva- 
tives in the London government. The “popular front” 
in Paris frustrated the French industrial machine and 
today tens of thousands of Britons and Frenchmen 
are dead because of such criminal blunders. 

In America the biggest lesson which capital and 
labor alike will have to learn very soon is that in 
time of national emergency nobody can have his cake 
and eat it. There must be much more give than take. 

There is much prating inside and outside of Wash- 
ington about saving democracy, about keeping the 
United States as a shining example of how democracy 
functions and about preserving civil liberties. But 
even as we listen to such orations we read of the in- 
evitable suppression of free speech and a free press in 
both France and Britain, of 100 per cent taxation of 
the excess profits of business and of enforced labor. 

No such drastic course is as yet necessary for Amer- 
ica but it will be eventually if labor does not see the 
handwriting on the wall. Wars are won by adequate 
preparedness. We must build a big navy and a big 
air force and train thousands of men to operate them. 
But we cannot develop the largest armament in the 
world unless labor submits to regulation as has al- 
ready been applied to capital and to management. 

Profits are already limited and will be further de- 
pleted by taxation but this is a small segment of the 
difficulty. The output per man must be increased for 
two reasons—one is to avoid bankrupting the whole 
capitalistic system and the other is to make produc- 
tion goals on time. 


LABOR SHOULD 
VOLUNTARILY 
COOPERATE 


When will America develop 
statesmen who will dare to tell 
labor the truth? When will la- 
bor executives themselves dis- 
cover the truth and come voluntarily to government 
and make the sacrifices necessary to build up Ameri- 
ca’s preparation for war? 

In some respects, America is already in the war. For 
with the exception of sending troops overseas, every- 
thing is being done deliberately to aid the cause of the 
Allies. 

Scarcely anybody wants Nazism to conquer. Scarce- 
ly anybody believes America can breathe easily if the 
British fleet is destroyed or falls into the hands of the 


unscrupulous Nazis. Here and there are credulous 
Americans who are victims of the same wishful think- 
ing as were the Belgians and Dutch and Norwegians— 
the gullible among us who still naively think neutrali- 
ty is respected. 


SELF-DISCIPLINE 
NOW AMERICA’S 
GREATEST NEED 


The only defense against war 
which America can hope to 
make effective is the creation of 
such a powerful army, navy and 
air force as to make invaders shrink from any attack 
in this hemisphere. 

We cannot defend ourselves by fireside chats, prom- 
ises of planes “on order,” or threats. We can do it 
only by action taken now before it is too late. We 
cannot fabricate the necessary materials or train the 
necessary soldiers and pilots unless America is reor- 
ganized and put on a sound economic basis. 

The great need of America at the moment is self- 
discipline—which means voluntary cooperation. 

Labor must come forward and save the politicians 
from their own dilemmas for they do not know how 
to save themselves. Labor must suggest a program in 
which so-called labor standards are modified for the 
duration of the war so as to get maximum output. 

The hope of America lies in the possibility that the 
leaders of skilled labor, intelligent labor, patriotic la- 
bor, will recognize the difficulties now by taking the 
initiative. Planes and bombing machines have been 
built by Germany without money—without gold. Six- 
ty hour and eighty hour weeks have been the rule 
rather than the exception there. 

Labor has given the Nazis their terrible war ma- 
chine. Labor in chains has done the job for the dic- 
tatorship countries. Labor in America can emancipate 
their brethren overseas and also spare American work- 
ers a similar fate. 

Capital and management must cooperate with la- 
bor. All together must see that the collapse of Amer- 
ican security is inevitable unless such self-discipline 
is imposed at once. It is here that democracy can 
show itself a match for totalitarianism. To do it will 
require painful sacrifices. But the price will be ever so 
much less than what may have to be paid in blood 
and treasure if the Nazi philosophy dominates Europe 
and eventually the rest of the world. 
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More than 3,600,000 individuals out of 132,000,000 in 
the United States are aliens who have never sworn al- 
legiance to this Government. 

The majority of these aliens—3 per cent of the popula- 
tion—hold allegiance to nations now at war in Europe 
or closely allied with nations at war. 

These facts influence Congress and the White House 
to take a growing interest in the status of foreigners in- 
side the United States. Foreign groups are described by 
officials as fertile grazing fields for “Trojan horses.” That 
description is encouraging Congress to look with favor 
upon a proposal to require registration of all aliens re- 
siding within the United States. 

Largest among the foreign groups is the Italian. There 
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are in this country approximately 700,000 Italians, who 
either are ineligible or who have failed to become citizens 
of this nation. Second largest of the groups is the Polish. 
More than 500,000 Poles—now without a country—live 
here. The total of unnaturalized Germans is 365,000 and 
there are more than 360,000 Russians. 

Irish, Czech and British subjects number in the hun- 
dreds of thousands. The relative standing of the major 
groups is shown in the Pictogram above. 

The total of alien groups, large as it is, is much smaller 
than it was only a few years ago. As late as 1930 there 
were more than 5,500,000 white aliens within the United 
States. Of these, 895,000 were Italians, 628,000 were Poles, 
475,000 were Germans and 435,000 were Russians. 
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Reasons for the decline in the number of resident aliens 
pare two. First is the fact of depression, with its large 
unemployment, and the tendency for aliens here to go 
back to their home countries. Second, and more impor- 
tant, is the fact of this country’s rigid immigration law, 
To illustrate this decline, it is necessary to cite only 
two figures: in 1907, the year of largest immigration, 
f 1,285,000 aliens were admitted to this country; last year, 
the total was only 82,998. As short a time ago as 1923, 
almost 800,000 immigrants were coming here. 
_ Present-day immigration figures would be even smaller 
if Hitler had not imposed pressure upon elements of 
central European populations not congenial to the 
Reich’s ruling class. The United States Immigration and 
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Naturalization Service calls attention to a steady in- 
crease in immigration from central Europe since the 
German annexation of Austria in March, 1938. Most of 
last year’s total came from that area. 

It now is being proposed that the United States re- 
ceive large numbers of refugees from Europe’s war areas. 
There also is a proposal in Congress that Alaska be 
opened to settlement by refugees from Europe, with set- 
tlers barred from entering the United States proper for 
two or three years after taking up Alaskan residence. 

The obvious tendency in Congress, however, is to 
place more rigid restrictions both upon the entry of 
aliens into this country and upon the movements and the 
rights of aliens now resident here. 
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Recesses are expected for 
major parties’ conventions; 
“dead” bills may be revived 


Congress will not adjourn its session 
June 15, the date set as an outside goal 
a month ago. Some leaders estimate it 
may be possible to quit by July 1; others 
are guessing Aug. 1, as the earliest. 

Politics will be accommodated by a 
recess of a week for the Republican con- 
vention scheduled to open in Philadelphia 
June 24 and, if necessary, similar action 
for the Democratic convention scheduled 
to open in Chicago July 15. 

National defense legislation, including 
appropriations, authorizations and taxes, 
had cast doubt upon the ability to wind 
up the session’s work by June 15. Then, 
last Friday, President Roosevelt sub- 
mitted to Congress his second billion-dol- 
lar rearmament appropriation request 
within 15 days. 

Senators and Representatives gave up 
forecasting June adjournment, and settled 
down for as long a pull as may be neces- 
sary to implement the defenses of the na- 
tion. 

Prolongation of the session cast into 
temporary uncertainty the final fate of 
various legislative proposals which previ- 
ously had been considered definitely dead 
because of lack of time for consideration 
so long as the possibility of mid-June ad- 
journment existed. Every minute of the 
time of Congress is not occupied by na- 
tional defense matters. Purely domestic 
subjects have their chance. 

There is talk, for example, of revival of 
the omnibus transportation bill. This was 
designed to place waterway carriers as well 
as railroads and motor vehicles under con- 
trol of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. It had been considered dead after the 
House recommitted the conference report 
to its committee because of dissatisfaction 
with omission of a labor-protection section. 


Eight Bills in Disagreement 

Eight of the regular appropriation bills, 
carrying funds for executive agencies for 
the fiscal year to start July 1, remain in 
disagreement between the two branches of 
Congress. The Relief Appropriation Bill 
has been passed by the House and at the 
week-end was before the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, where it was assum- 
ing a national defense tinge. At least one 
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DEFENSE HOLDS CONGRESS TO GRIND 


Early Adjournment Date Fades on Receipt of New Arms Reques 
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supplemental and deficiency appropriation 
bill remains to be introduced. 

The Senate last week accepted some of 
the modifications of its amendments to the 
Department of Agriculture Appropriation 
Bill which the House had made in con- 
sidering the conference report on that 
measure, but disagreed to others so that 
the conferees must meet again. Among the 
House changes to which the Senate dis- 
agreed was one modifying the formula for 
distributing $212,000,000 in “parity” pay- 
ments among producers of the five “basic” 


—Harris & Ewing 
ALLEN 
Chaos in coal 


REPRESENTATIVE 


crops. Senator Russell (Dem.) , of Georgia, 
asked that this be given further considera- 
tion. 

The House devoted more than a day to 
consideration of the conference report on 
the Department of the Interior Appropri- 
ation Bill, modified several of the Senate 
amendments, accepted others, rejected 
some, and then asked a new conference. 
Representative Allen (Dem.), of Pennsyl- 
vania, objected unsuccessfully to a Sen- 
ate increase for the Bituminous Coal Ad- 
ministration, assailing the Guffey Coal 
Act and declaring that its continuation 
would “cause chaos in coal.” 

A third set of locks for the Panama Ca- 
nal, estimated to cost $277,000,000, was 
approved by the House, 188-141, in vot- 













ing on Senate amendments to the Ap 
propriation Bill for Civil Functions of the 
War Department. The amendment pm. 
vides $15,000,000 to start work on the 
locks, plus authority to contract for 
$99,000,000 additional work. Approval 
was in the name of national defense. 


- 


Opposition to Reorganization Plan 

Admitting their protest was futile, Sep. 
ators Norris (Ind.), of Nebraska, and 
Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, argued 
against approval of the President’s Re. 
organization Plan No. 5, which transfers 
the Immigration and Naturalization Sery- 
ice from the Department of Labor to the 
Department of Justice. They warned 
against emotionalism in treatment of aliens 
and defended civil liberties generally. 

By a vote of 47 to 20, the Senate passed 
the La Follette-Thomas “oppressive labor 
practices” bill, which would prohibit in 
dustrial espionage, forbid maintenance of 
arms in a factory, and confine armed 
guards to company property. Although 
modified by its authors before Senate ac- 
tion, the measure met a cool reception in 
the House and its passage is doubtful be 2 
cause it might operate against weeding 
out possible saboteurs. 


National Aid for Hospitals 


The Senate passed a bill authorizing 
appropriation of $10,000,000 to construet 
hospitals in communities inadequately 
provided with such facilities and another 
$50,000,000 to subsidize the operation of 
such hospitals. 

Reversing previous trends, the Hous 
Judiciary Committee reported to the cal 
endar for House action the bill to extend 
provisions of the Hatch “pure politics” law 
to state employees paid by federal funds, 
and strengthen restrictions of the origina 
act. 

A provision looking toward relaxatio 
of the Wage-Hour Act in Puerto Rico ani 2 
the Virgin Islands was attached in th 
Senate to a bill authorizing admittance d 
residents of the latter dependency to a 
insane asylum. Such relaxation long hx 
been advocated by the administrator d 
the law. 

President Roosevelt asked the Senate td 
increase, in the Relief Bill, the sum fr 
loans to indigent farmers from $63,000, 
to $125,000,000, but to transfer the item 
from an appropriation to a Reconstructio 
Finance Corporation loan. 
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Sealtest. 


“WUE o WY IETS” 


contribute to the NATION’S HEALTH 





More than one hundred Sealtest Labora- 


tories watch over the quality and purity of 


Sealtest-Supervised Milk and Ice Cream 





From Maine to Florida, from the Atlantic Seaboard through the 
great Middle West, stretches a network of Sealtest Laboratories 
... staffed by scores of Sealtest ‘Men in White.” 

These “Men in White’’ are constantly testing milk for purity, 
flavor and richness; watching over its cooling, pasteurizing and 
bottling; checking ingredients that go into ice cream; supervis- 
ing its blending and freezing; inspecting plants and equipment 
for cleanliness. 

In thousands of communities, Sealtest-Supervised dairy prod- 
ucts are available. You can identify them by the red-and-white 
Sealtest Symbol. Look for that symbol as added assurance of 


pure, wholesome milk and ice cream. 


LOOK FOR THIS 
SYMBOL OF QUALITY 
AND PURITY 











SEALTEST, INC., AND ITS MEMBER-COMPANIES ARE SUB- 
SIDIARIES OF NAITIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Copyright, 1940, Sealtest, Inc: 
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Mr. Roosevelt Against the Field 


Both Parties Expect Renomination; G.O.P. Race Still in Doubt 


Willkie and Taft prospects 
brighten as Dewey's wane 
in a ‘wide-open’ contest. 


Republican leaders, as their national con- 
vention creeps upon the country, smoke- 
screened by the European war, are con- 
vinced that the man they have to defeat 
in the coming campaign is President 
Roosevelt. 

If there was much doubt left in their 
minds, most of it evaporated when Paul 
V. McNutt called for the President’s re- 
nomination and said that conditions “re- 
quired” that he continue. Mr. McNutt 
is no man to bow himself out while, in his 
opinion, there remained any possibility 
for a Democrat other than the President 
to be nominated. 

As the leaders look ahead the short 
distance to June 24, their assumption that 
President Roosevelt will be the opposing 
candidate is having direct repercussions 
upon the aspirants for the Republican 
nomination. 


Taft, Willkie Chances Helped 


The combination of war developments 
abroad and political developments at home 
are working together to handicap Thomas 
E. Dewey and Senator Vandenberg and 
to help Senator Taft and Wendell Willkie. 

A definitely perceptible decline in the 
discussion by leading Republicans of the 
possibility of the nomination of Mr. 
Dewey has occurred since the European 
situation became critical. Recognition is 
spreading of the political vulnerability to 
attack by Mr. Roosevelt, under existing 
world conditions, of a candidate of Mr. 
Dewey’s youth and inexperience. Its effect 
upon his campaign is shown by -the fact 
that his popularity has already begun to 
decline in the Gallup polls, and by the 
fact that he created little attention on his 
recent trip through the South. 

Furthermore, Mr. Dewey’s flirtation in 
early April in Wisconsin with the isola- 
tionists is now working against him as 
public sentiment shifts away from the iso- 
lationist viewpoint. 

The drive for Senator Vandenberg has 
likewise failed, so far, to show signs of the 
expected progress. His campaign is being 
the 
isolationist 


a growing feeling that 
outright 


impeded by 
nomination of an 
would give President Roosevelt too good 


an opportunity for debate. Nomination of 
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a candidate who differs sharply with Mr. 
Roosevelt on foreign affairs would work 
right into the President’s policy of cen- 
tering attention abroad and forgetting do- 
mestic problems, it is feared. 

As Mr. Dewey’s position weakens and 
Senator Vandenberg fails to develop en- 
thusiasm behind him, the two candidates 
who have no quarrel with the broad out- 
lines of President Roosevelt’s foreign 
policy appear to be the chief beneficiaries, 


Senator Taft and Mr. Willkie. 
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—Wide World 
A REMINDER 

This banner announces the opening of 

the G.O.P. convention in Philadelphia 
on June 24. 


Trustworthy reports from competent 
and unbiased the Middle 
West indicate that Senator Taft’s strength 
has been rising rapidly there during the 
last few weeks, particularly in Missouri, 


Iowa, Indiana, Kansas and Colorado. 


observers in 


There are Republicans on Capitol Hill 
whose opinion commands respect who be- 
lieve there is a good chance that Senator 
Taft’s vote on the first ballot may exceed 
Mr. Dewey’s. But should the Ohioan fail 
to go over on an early ballot, the rapidly 
increasing interest in Mr. Willkie makes 
him a strong potentiality. 

The utility man’s greatest handicap for 
the nomination is believed to be the fact 
that, until 1936, he was a Democrat, but, 
once nominated, it is pointed out, that 
might make him very appealing to many 
Democrats, whose votes must be obtained 
for a Republican to win. 

It is apparent, however, that, as the 
time for the convention approaches, there 
is no crystallization of opinion among the 
Republican delegates, and that the result 
is still “wide open.” 

But, even in the face of the growing like- 
lihood that President Roosevelt will be a 
candidate for re-election, the Republican 
defeatism of the early days of the blitz- 
krieg on the Western Front is gradually 
receding. 


Why G. O. P. Is Encouraged 


There are several reasons for this: (1) 
No situation moving so rapidly as that in 
Europe can remain steady until Novem- 
ber. It may shift so as to favor the Re- 
(2) They have discovered a 
public reaction against the poor state of 
national defenses. (3) They have found 
that the foreign situation can be effec- 
tively related to the domestic by contend- 
ing that the New Deal has harmed the 
basic industrial strength of the nation, 
on which rests its most fundamental ele- 


publicans. 


ment of defense. 

The public response to the attack on the 
State of American defenses was so prompt 
that President Roosevelt, who had based 
his national defense message to Congress 
on argument as to the necessities for ac- 
tion, found himself ten days later, in his 
“fireside chat,” praising the defenses 
that already exist, and, less than a week 
later, going back to Congress for a second 
billion dollars. This sequence seemed to 
many to constitute an effort to anticipate 
and answer in advance criticism that the 
country’s defense had been neglected. 
tepublicans thought they saw 
in this a recognition by President Roose- 
velt of a weak spot in the Administration’ 
political armor, and an effort to correct it 


Some 


speedily. 
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Should a New ‘War Industries Board’ 
Be Created by President Roosevelt? 


Lewis Compton 


Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 


answers: 

The President has just revived the com- 
mission of the Council of National De- 
fense, as authorized by the act of August 
29, 1916, and announced the creation of a 
seven-man advisory defense commission. 

As the Chief Executive previously stated, 
this will not necessarily parallel the outline 
of the War Industries Board of the first 
World War, but it will act as a coordi- 
nating factor and clearing house in a 
way somewhat similar to the Munitions 
Board of the first World War. 

In view of this, it is felt that the ques- 
tion posed in your letter is 2utomatically 
answered. 


Senator E. D. Thomas 


(Dem.), Utah; Chairman, Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor; Member, Senate 
Committees on Foreign Relations, Military 
Affairs, and Mining, 


answers: 

Should we not first see what we already 
have? In 1917 we did not have such in- 
terdepartmental boards as munitions con- 
trol, strategic materials, and many others. 
It is good government to expand exist- 
ing agencies first, then add necessary new 
ones. Misspent energy does not add to 
national security. 








—Underwood & Underwood 


SENATOR GEORGE 
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With the United States inaugu- 
rating the greatest peace-time 
defense program in its history, 
controversy has developed over 
whether or not a Council of Na- 
tional Defense, with powers similar 
to those of the War Industries 
Board in the first World War, 
should be established to aid the 
President. 

Debate has arisen specifically 
over whether an advisory council 
such as the President has now set 
up is sufficient, or whether an 
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agency with stronger powers is 
needed. To obtain a cross-section 
of authoritative opinion, The United 
States News asked leaders in in- 
dustry and government the fol- 
lowing question: 
Should a Council of Nation- 
al Defense be created im- 
mediately to cooperate with 
the President with functions 
comparable to those of the 
War Industries Board of the 
World War? 
Answers are presented herewith. 





The President surely is calling upon all 
his department chiefs for reports. Co- 
ordination should be the first move in 
making a unity out of these reports. If, 
then, another council is needed, let’s have 
it. 


Frederic R. Coudert 


NEW YORK CITY; International Lawyer; 
Former Assistant Attorney General; Former 
Legal Adviser to British Embassy, 


answers: 

To this 
“ves.” 

Never since the Civil War have the in- 
terests of this nation been in such vital 
peril. 

By all means, a Council of National De- 
fense should prepare this country for de- 
fending itself through maintaining the in- 
tegrity of the American Continent against 
external foes, and last, but not least, to 
protect it against those internal foes who 
can so effectively, as recent experience 
proved, disarm a nation in advance and 
prepare it, morally and physically, for de- 
feat. 


question I answer distinctly 


Senator George 


(Dem.), Georgia; Chairman, Senate Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections; Mem- 
ber, Committees on Finance and Foreign 
Relations, 


answers: 
I think a Council of National Defense 


should be created immediately to cooper- 
ate with the President with functions com- 


parable to those of the Council of Na. 
tional Defense and the Planning Board 
organized under the act approved August 
29, 1916. 

In the debate on the war appropriations 
bill I expressed the hope that the Pres- 
dent would find it wise and _ proper to 
recreate the Council of National Defens. 
I think the Secretary of the Treasury 
should be added to this Council. 

Unquestionably, industry, finance, ag- 
riculture, labor and all vital activities 
should be coordinated and those who have 
demonstrated the capacity of leadership in 
our industrial system should be called to 
the aid of the President in carrying out 
our national defense program. 


Senator Elmer Thomas 


(Dem.), of Oklahoma; Member, Senate 
Committee on Appropriations; Chairmon, 
Senate Committee on Indian Affairs, 


answers: 

My answer is very positively in the at 
firmative. National defense is neither 4 
problem to be left to the Navy and War 
Departments, nor to the majority political 
party. This problem affects each and every 
citizen, whether or not they realize the 
fact. 

In the present emergency the Presidett, 
his Cabinet and the Congress should make 
up the spearhead for our preparednes 
program. Then a Council of National De 
fense should, in my opinion, be created 
immediately to cooperate with the Pres 
dent, the Cabinet and the Congress in 0 
ganizing and speeding up the productio 
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of defense implements to be used by the 
Army and Navy. 


General Malin Craig, U.S.A., 
Ret., 


BLUE RIDGE SUMMIT, PA.; Former Chief of 
Staff, United States Army, 


answers: 

A Council, equivalent to the one you 
had in mind in your letter, has, according 
to the papers, been named by the Presi- 
dent. 

I seem to think that the functions of 
this council are not comparable with those 
of the War Industries Board of the World 
War. 

I can express no opinion, until I know 
something of the appointed Council, and 
the instructions or views of the President 
when he made the appointments. 


Senator Vandenberg 


(Rep.), Michigan; Member, Senate Com- 
mittees on Commerce, Finance, and 
Foreign Relations, 


answers: 

I have repeatedly stated in the Senate 
during the last two weeks, our problem in 
national defense is 95 per cent a problem 
in industrial mass production. Therefore, 
the best civilian expert in industrial mass 
production should become civilian pro- 
curement administrator of munitions. 

It is not enough to call industrialists in 
as “advisers.” They must have the authori- 
ty and power to act. Unless we thus realis- 
tically face our defense necessities, we 
shall again waste countless dollars and 
priceless weeks and months of time. 


H. Birchard Taylor 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.; President, Navy League 
of U.S.; Former President, Atlantic Coast 
Shipbuilders Association, 


answers: 

My thoughts on this subject are best 
expressed by a resolution passed by the 
directors on May 16, at the annual meet- 
ing of the Navy League of the United 
States. 





(The resolution 
follows: ) 

The major problem before the country 
today is the problem of national defense 
in all its elements. 

All the instrumentalities required should 
be developed with the highest possible 
speed and efficiency and a national non- 
partisan defense council mobilizing the 
best brains of the nation, including the 
armed services, should be set up by the 
President and Congress. 


referred to, in part, 
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Do You Talk Directly 
Into the Telephone? 
The proper way to use the tele- 
phone for best results is to hold 
the transmitter directly in front of 
the lips while you are talking. 


What's Your Telepho 
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Do You Speak Pleasantly? 


Remember ... it may be your best 
friend or your best customer. Greet 
him as pleasantly as you would if 
you were face to face. Pleasant peo- 
ple get the most fun out of life 
anyway. 
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Do You Hang Up Gently? 


Thoughtlessly slamming the re- 
ceiver may appear like an act of 
discourtesy to the person to whom 
you have been talking. You don’t 
mean it, of course, but it may leave 
the wrong impression. 








Do You Talk Naturally? 


Normal tone of voice is best. Whis- 
pered words are indistinct. Shout- 
ing distorts the voice and may make 
it gruff and unpleasant. 











Do You Answer Promptly? 


Most people do. Delay in answer- 
ing may mean that you miss an im- 
portant call. The person calling 
may decide that no one is there 
and hang up. 











THE BELL SYSTEM CORDIALLY INVITES YOU TO VISIT ITS EXHIBITS AT THE NEW YORE 
WORLD’S FAIR AND THE GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION, SAN FRANCISCO, 
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— Nhe bro asd Co of National Uosuep— 
‘FIRESIDE CHAT’: PRESS REACTION 


Two-thirds of commentators 
critical of President's 
insistence on social gains 


Two-thirds of the commenting press is 
critical of the “fireside chat” of President 
Roosevelt in which he defended the ex- 
penditures of his Administration for na- 
tional defense, and undertook to give as- 
surance to the country as to its state of 
preparedness. 

Fault is found by these newspapers with 
the Executive’s stand that there should be 
no retreat from costly social enterprises. 
One-third of the commenting newspapers 
support the President on this point and 
voice the feeling that the “fireside chat” 
was encouraging to the public because it 
helped to allay fears as to the state of 
this country’s preparedness. 

“So far we have not begun to think 
in terms of the real cost of the air pro- 
gram,” contends the Baltimore (Md.) Sun 
(Dem.), adding: “This money must be 
found. Whether we borrow it—which we 
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Coffman for Ft. Worth Star-Telegram 


may or may: not be able to do—or raise 
it from taxes, or both, it still must be 
paid. It must come out of the toil of the 
working people—the factory workers, the 
farmers as well as the well-to-do.” 

The Philadelphia (Pa.) Record (Ind.), 
however, states that “the President knows 
that the people would agree to make 
whatever sacrifices may be necessary for 
the national defense,” and that “he knows 
the people do not need to be frightened to 
death before they will adopt precautions 
called for by common sense.” 

“He effectively laid at rest,” in the 
judgment of the Scranton (Pa.) Times 
(Dem.), “certain charges and allegations 
regarding the condition of our Army and 
Navy and air force.” 

“He does not contemplate any retreat,” 
remarks the Washington (D.C.) Eve- 
ning Star (Ind.), “from other objectives 
—conservation of resources, assistance to 
agriculture, housing, and help to the 
underprivileged.” 

The Star continues: “If we must add to 
that outlay the billions of dollars which 









we are going to spend and must spend on 
arms, the financial burden will be a stag. 
gering one. And yet, in the face of that 
inescapable fact, the President said that 
he contemplates no economies affecting 
social expenditures, and he did not go 
much as mention the new and heavy taxes 
which will have to be imposed.” 

“The talk does not settle,” according to 
the New York Times (Dem.), “all the 
leading questions regarding our defense 
program ..... nor does the President’s 
reply to critics of our previous defense 
expenditures make it seem less advisable 
to appoint a nonpartisan body of experts 
capable of planning a balanced defense 
program for the future.” 

“Everyone hopes,” says the Roanoke 
(Va.), World-News, (Dem.), “that such 
social gains as unemployment insurance 
and old-age assistance can be retained and 
strengthened through any period of stress. 
But not everyone believes that the present 
hours section of the Wage-Hour Act is 
adapted to a period when speed in indus- 
trial production is a prime requisite.” 
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LESSON FOR AMERICA: It takes machines to fight machines 
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The Pro and Con of National Issu0s 





Court’s Ruling 
On Union Rights: 
Editor’s Views 


The decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in the case of the Apex Hos- 
iery Company, holding, in effect, that em- 
ployers may not sue unions in federal 
courts for damages resulting from strikes, 
creates a fairly even division of opinion 
among commenting newspapers. 

About one-half of the press upholds the 
contention of the Court majority that the 
antitrust laws cannot be used to prevent 
union interference with interstate com- 
merce unless the union activity restricts 
free competition. The other half supports 
the dissenting opinion of Chief Justice 
Hughes, which points out that, while the 
Wagner Act prohibits unfair labor prac- 
tices by employers, the Sherman Act can- 
not now be used to forbid unfair union ac- 
tivities, thus providing one rule of conduct 
for employers and another for employes. 

The New York Sun (Ind.), comments: 
“If a layman interprets the Chief Jus- 
tice’s argument correctly, it is that there 
ought not to be one law for the employer 
and another for the employe, as respect- 
ing conspiracies in restraint of trade in in- 
terstate commerce. Reflection on this sin- 
gular fact tends somewhat to reduce the 
satisfaction employers and _ businessmen 
get from the main purport of the ma- 
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A TESTIMONIAL 
FROM THE VOICE OF EXPERIENCE 


jority’s decision—which is that, although 
labor unions are exempt from liability in 
this particular case, it does not mean that 
they are exempt from all liability under 
the antitrust laws.” 

“The case came up from Philadelphia,” 
says the Washington (D.C.) News (Ind.), 
“where, in 1937, sit-down strikers, mem- 
bers of a CIO union, occupied the Apex 
plant for seven weeks, wrecking machin- 
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AMONG THE DANGEROUS ISMS 





ery and smashing furniture. The com- 
pany later sued the union for triple dam- 
ages under the Sherman Act. Last Novem- 
ber a United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals set aside the verdict for $712,000, 
and the Supreme Court has now agreed 
with the Circuit Court.” 

“Great victory for labor, greater vic- 
tory for common sense,” declares the 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Record (Ind.), “is the 
decision of the Court that labor unions 
are not subject to the antitrust laws simply 
because a strike happens to interfere with 
interstate commerce. In a notable opinion 
by Justice Stone, the Court declares that 
labor unions are subject to the antitrust 
laws in the same sense as employers— 
when their acts are intended to create a 
monopoly and affect 
commodities.” 

It is pointed out by the Record that the 
lower court decision implied “that a strike 
by a union, whenever violence was in- 
volved, constituted restraint of interstate 
commerce, and hence was unlawful under 
the Sherman Act.” The Philadelphia paper 
concludes: “Had that interpretation of 
the law stood, it would have opened the 
way to declaring practically all strikes 
illegal under the Sherman Act.” 

“The main argument,” as observed by 
the Newark (N.J.) Evening News (Ind.), 
“was directed to persuading the Court, 
contrary to judicial construction of years’ 
standing, that the Sherman Act was com- 
pletely inapplicable to unions. This was 
aimed against the prosecutions of Assist- 
ant Attorney General Arnold.” 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of outstand- 
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7 ing importance in National Affairs today.) 


RAISING DEBT LIMIT: IS IT SAFE? 


Businessmen Fear Increase, but Officials See No Cause for Alarm 


Only our productive capacity 
is ceiling on spending, is view 
of the President's advisers 


The time has come when the limit on 
the national debt is to be raised. For 10 
years observers have seen this day ap- 
proaching. Now it is almost at hand. Be- 
fore Congress adjourns, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is to be allowed to borrow $3,- 
000,000,000 above the $45,000,000,000 
limit placed on the public debt in the first 
World War. 

In the past 10 years the nation’s debt 
has climbed from $16,000,000,000 to $42.- 
787,000,000. Meanwhile the need to spend 
at least $3,000,000,000 on national de- 
fense has become imperative. A majority 
in Congress sees no other way to finance 
this defense program except to borrow 
more, even while raising taxes. 

More important is the fact that defense 
spending probably has just begun. Already 
the President has asked for another $1,000,- 
000,000. How high these costs—and the 
public debt—eventually will go can only 
be guessed. Some guessers in the Admin- 
istration foresee a federal budget of $17,- 
000,000,000, which would mean a stag- 
gering increase in the national debt. 


Is Nation Facing Bankruptcy? 

Into the forefront have come these per- 
plexing questions: 

Can the United States afford to go fur- 
ther into debt? Can the Government af- 
ford even its present debt? Could the 
United States finance a war? Can con- 
tinued deficits and higher debts lead to 
anything but national bankruptcy? 

Many expert economists and business- 
men are deeply worried about the answers 
to these questions. They believe that all 
the answers must be discouraging, that 
the country is nearing the end of its finan- 
cial rope. Their opinions are echoed in 
Congress by Senator Byrd (Dem.), of Vir- 
ginia, who opposes any increase in the debt 
limit. He would raise taxes for defense— 
as Congress now plans—but, at the same 
time, he would cut non-military expenses 
of the Government by reducing salaries, 
eliminating jobs, slashing benefits for 
farmers and pensioners. 

The fact is that, in the highest govern- 
ment circles, these opinions are not shared. 
This explains the President’s statements 
that defense spending does not have to be 
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undertaken at the expense of other gov- 
ernment programs; that social security 
payments, relief and farm benefits can 
continue hand in hand with greater out- 
lays for armament; that present wage lev- 
els and working hours can be retained. 
At bottom, Senator Byrd’s fears and 


President Roosevelt’s optimism reflect 
fundamentally different conceptions of 
debt. Senator Byrd voices the average 
businessman’s belief that debts are bur- 
dens which must be paid off. The Presi- 
dent’s advisers, men like Federal Reserve 
Board Chairman Marriner S. Eccles, hold 
contrary views. To them debt, properly 





—Underwood & Underwood 
FEDERAL RESERVE CHAIRMAN ECCLES 
Debt can be instrument of policy 


created, is an instrument of policy, some- 
thing to make the business machine go in- 
to high gear. 

Since the outlook is that the federal 
debt will continue to increase, and, with 
war, may even double or treble its present 
size, it is important to examine the theo- 
ries of the Government’s present financial 
managers. Whether these theories are cor- 
rect or not, government financial policy is 
being based upon them. 

The basic difference between their view- 
point and that of the average businessman 
is that the businessman regards debt as 
something to be reduced, whereas the gov- 
ernment advisers view debt as something 








that must be increased as business activity 
increases. If private debts are not in- 
creased, government debts must increase, 
they hold, else the nation’s productive 
machinery stalls. 

Businessmen, for example, see in the 
lack of private investment a major bar to 
recovery. Government officials point out 
that this means industry is not borrowing 
enough, not creating enough debt. They 
view savings and debt as opposite sides of 
the same thing. If people save—and goy- 
ernment estimates are that Americans 
save between $8,000,000,000 and $12,000,- 
000,000 a year—these savings must be in- 
That is, must borrow 
them to build new houses, new factories, 
new roads, or, now, new airplanes, new bat- 
tleships, new cannon. 

Unless savings are borrowed—and spent 
—depression results. But, if savings are 
invested, debt increases. If they are in- 
vested in industry, the increase is re- 
flected in private debt. If the investments 
are in government bonds, the increase oc- 
curs in public debt. The real point, these 
official advisers say, is to make sure that 
the national savings are put to construc- 
tive use. 


The Ceiling on National Debt 


Government spending of borrowed 
money, therefore, is viewed with no 
alarm by policy-guiding officials as long 
as men and machinery remain idle. They 
would prefer to borrow and spend for new 
houses, new roads, new bridges—things 
they call sound national assets—but they 
fail to see disaster ahead even if guns 
are bought instead of butter. The national 
debt will reach its upper limit, they say, 
only when the nation’s productive ca- 
pacity is reached, when America can 
produce no more battleships, no more 
automobiles, no more food and clothing. 
And, if debt is used to increase that ca- 
pacity, debt can continue to climb. 

But what will happen if war should de- 
mand all the energies of the American 
people, the entire capacity of American 
factories? Could the Government finance 
such activity? 

Here again these officials answer yes. 
This answer is based on a second theory 
of the national debt. 

This theory is that the national debt 
differs from the debts of States, cities, 
corporations or individuals. Local govern- 
ments and private persons have limited 
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resources out of which toe pay their debts. 
They may encounter trouble in getting 
dollars to pay them, and, if they can’t 
get dollars, bankruptcy results. 

Resources of the National Government, 
on the other hand, are limited only by 
the material resources of the nation—its 
land, labor and productive plant. The 
Federal Government has power to coin 
money, change its value and regulate its 
® .irculation. It can tax to an unlimited 
degree and can control the rates of inter- 
est on the sums it borrows. 

In the last analysis, these officials con- 
tend, the real measure of the debt burden 
is the cost of servicing it. And these costs 
can be regulated by government policy. 
If interest rates become oppressive, the 
Government might refinance at a lower 


—Underwood & Underwood 
SENATOR BYRD 
Opposes increase in debt limit 


tate, or tax holders of government bonds 
enough to recapture the interest those 
bonds yield; or create a new debt which 
produces income enough to pay interest 
on the old debt—a new TVA, for example. 
» As long as the national debt is held 
within the family, so to speak, and as long 
as the borrowed money is not entirely 
wasted, officials have no fear of inflation 
or repudiation. They point out that Ger- 
mMahy encountered no financial troubles 
after its external debt was repudiated, 
that America has no external debt. 

While officials in charge of debt policy 
have no fear of national bankruptcy, 
they recognize that an increasing national 
debt does present at least one important 
problem, This problem is the degree of 
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socialization that results when the public 
debt is used to build up national assets. 

When debt is used to build houses that 
rent on a subsidized basis, for example, 
the real estate business is socialized to some 
extent. Federal power projects, like TVA 
and Bonneville Dam, bring socialization to 
the utility industry. Road building is en- 
tirely a socialized enterprise. Government 
loans to private business carry with them 
the possibility of government ownership. 

Many economists and government of- 
ficials believe that debt-creation by the 
Government must continue, that private 
borrowers simply cannot find use for all 
the money people save, that government 
investment, therefore, must become per- 
manent. They point to the fact that, even 
before the war, government spending was 
used to produce employment in all indus- 
trial countries of the world, conservative, 
liberal or radical; that this policy was fol- 
lowed in Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Italy, Japan and Scandinavia as well as 
the United States. 

The real problem, as these officials see 
it, is to determine which field of invest- 
ment should be reserved exclusively to the 
Government, which to business, and which 
jointly to business and Government. 
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HIGHER TAXES—AND MORE AHEAD 


How Increased Levies Before Congress Will Affect Citizens 


Many legislators advocate 
general revision to make 
the burdens more equitable 


Congress is moving rapidly to enact a 
flat 10 per cent increase in federal taxes, 
as one consequence of the new national 
defense program. The administration pro- 
posal, introduced in Congress last week, 
provides, generally speaking, for a flat in- 
crease in all categories of federal taxes for 
the next five years. 

But many Congressmen already are 
arguing that this is not an adequate solu- 
tion of the Government’s need. They are 
asking for a thorough overhauling of the 
entire taxing system. Still higher rates are 
being discussed. And a possibility exists 
that the proposed increase of 10 per cent 
may be raised before the voting is done. 

Government officials as well as tax ex- 
perts admit that the present tax proposal 
has many inequities not apparent at first 
sight. For example, the person who now 
pays no income tax would not be re- 
quired to contribute directly to defense 
funds. A general revision of the tax laws 
would be directed toward a more even dis- 
tribution of the tax burden. Exemptions 
on individual incomes might be lowered 
from the present minimum tax level of 
$2,500 for married couples and $1,000 for 
single persons to $2,000 and $800, respec- 
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Convertible Preference Stock, 
$4.25 Series of 1935, Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of $1.06 on the 
Convertible Preference Stock, $4.25 Series of 
1935, of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT 
TRUST CORPORATION has been declared 
payable July 1, 1940, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on June 10, 
1940. The transfer books will not close. Checks 
will be mailed. 


Common Stock— Regular Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share 
in cash has n declared on the Common Stock 
of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION, payable July 1, 1940, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
June 10, 1940. The transfer books will not 
close. Checks will be mailed. 


JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer. 


May 23, 1940. 








tively. Higher surtaxes might be sought on 
the middle income groups, ranging from 
$5,000 to $50,000. Also there is the de- 
sire of the President, expressed in a mes- 
sage to Congress two years ago, to permit 
federal and state governments to tax in- 
come from government bonds and notes. 





—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR HARRISON 
Tax bill strategist 


The need for more revenue for defense 
has caused the Treasury to forget its 
antipathy to excise taxes. The hope that 
so-called nuisance taxes could be dropped 
one day from the books has practically 
vanished. The pending bill would extend 
until June 30, 1945, excise taxes expiring 
on June 30, 1941. 

Not in the picture at present, but 
definitely in the background, is a general 
federal sales tax of from 1 to 4 per cent. 

Introduction of the present bill has 
given rise to the question as to its effect on 
business. The increase in income and 
corporation taxes would apply on 1940 
incomes, and thus would not be paid until 
next year. Increases in excise taxes would 
go into effect at once. 

Administration leaders do not believe 
the tax increase would slow up business 
perceptibly. The measure was drawn, they 
point out, to meet the demand for passage 
of defense taxes now. The public willing- 
ness to pay, they feel, should be enough 





to prevent any great injury to business, 

The taxpayer would be required by the 
existing bill to add 10 per cent to the 
amount of income tax which he would 
pay under present law. That is, if his 
tax totaled $100, he would simply add $10, 
Corporations would do the same. There is 
a provision, however, that the tax in. 
crease shall not be more than 10 per cent 
of the difference between the amount of 
the tax and the net income. This would 
cut down to some extent the increase on 
incomes in the $1,000,000-a-year class. 

There are certain exceptions to the 
general 10 per cent increase provided for 
by the bill. These exceptions occur with 
respect to stamp taxes, levies on alcoholic 
liquors, tobacco products and _ gasoline, 
and theater admissions. 


50 Per Cent Rise on Gasoline 


The federal gasoline tax would be in- 
creased from one to one and _ one-half 
cents per gallon, a 50 per cent rise. The 
10 per cent tax on theater admissions 
would apply on all tickets over 30 cents 
instead of over 40 cents, as at present 
Cigarettes would be taxed at the rate of 
$3.50 per thousand instead of the pre 
vailing $3 per thousand. Beer would bk 
taxed at $6 per barrel instead of $5, and 
distilled spirits at $3 per gallon instead 
of $2.25. 

Tax increases would be imposed on un- 
sold goods subject to excise taxes in the 
hands of wholesalers in order to put these 
goods on an equal footing with those yet to 
be manufactured. 

The object of the bill is to provide rev- 
enue to retire a $3,000,000,000 increase in 
the public debt which Treasury investiga- 
tion showed to be necessary as a result of 
higher defense expenditures. The tax it- 
creases will yield, the Treasury estimates, 
$656,000,000 a year, enough to pay off the 
$3,000,000,000 within five years. 

Democratic leaders were hopeful that 
bill confined to increases in present taxes 
could be passed without great trouble, per- 
mitting an adjournment of Congress by 
June 15. Senator Harrison, (Dem.), 4 
Mississippi, chairman of the Finance Con- 
mittee, faces a fight, however, in trying t0 
get the bill through the Senate. Harrison 
advised the Administration on how tht 
bill should be drawn. 

The bill is pending before the Hous 
Ways and Means Committee. House leat- 
ers predict that it will be passed quickly. 
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New Drive for Union Peace 
Signs of Increasing Official Impatience With AFL-CIO Discord 


Reconciliation called essential 
to the national defense. 
Limitation of right to strike? 


The role of labor unions in the new de- 
fense program is now the chief point of 
controversy in Washington. Here are the 
latest developments: 

1. CIO strikes against two shipyards 
brought proposals in Congress that the 
right to strike be limited in the interests 
of defense. 

2. Appointment of Sidney Hillman, a 
CIO vice president, to the National De- 
fense Commission drew threats of non- 
cooperation from AFL leaders. 

3. CIO and AFL were asked to clean 
house, the CIO of communists, the AFL 
of racketeers. 

4. Labor Secretary Frances Perkins de- 
clared peace between AFL and CIO essen- 
tial to national defense. 

5. House passage of a bill modifying 
both Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 





—Underwood & Underwood 
DAVID DUBINSKY 
Asks for unity in labor 


laws brought strong criticism from CIO 
President John L. Lewis. 

These events spelled increasing im- 
patience on the part of the President, 
Congress and even union leaders with 


problems created by AFL-CIO disputes. 
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This was most evident in the reaction 
to the President’s selection of Mr. Hill- 
man to guide personnel efforts of the de- 
fense program. Mr. Hillman is president of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, an 
ardent advocate of re-election for Mr. 
Roosevelt, a leader in the move to recon- 
cile AFL and CIO. 

Pointed to is the fact that Mr. Roose- 
velt, in his desire to pick a union repre- 
sentative midway between two groups, 
passed over leaders who have the largest 
influence in the defense industries; that 
is, steel, coal, metal mining, machine 
manufacture, automobiles and toolmak- 
ing. Mr. Hillman’s following is concen- 
trated in the men’s clothing, textile and 
hosiery industries. 

AFL criticism of this appointment was 
voiced by Matthew Woll, AFL vice presi- 
dent. Said he: “Patriotism requires that 
organized labor give the utmost coopera- 
tion to the national defense program. But 
it certainly is not required that more than 
4,000,000 members of the AFL, represent- 
ing a membership more than three times 
that of the CIO, be subjected to the rule 
of a factionalist and congenital secession- 
ist seeking the destruction of our move- 
ment.” 

The CIO made no public comment on 
Mr. Hillman’s appointment. Privately its 
leaders expressed satisfaction that the 
President had thus “recognized” their or- 
ganization. 


Affects Naval Construction 

Of more immediate importance were two 
strikes called by the CIO union of ship- 
building workers. Both yards affected by 
strikes were occupied with the construc- 
tion of warships for the Navy. In the case 
of the Consolidated shipyards at San 
Pedro, Calif., the CIO called out its mem- 
bers after the company signed an agree- 
ment with the AFL. 

The second strike occurred at Kearney, 
N.J., shipyards following a breakdown in 
negotiations over renewal of a union 
agreement which had expired. 

Serious labor difficulties are said to be 
developing in two other vital industries. 
One plant affected is that of the Pabco 
Company of San Francisco, a chemical 
concern. The current controversy is be- 
tween rival unions. The other dispute de- 
scribed as “serious” involves the General 
Motors Corporation and the CIO. 

The President previously had warned 








“minority” strikes and 
asked the cooperation of leaders in speed- 
ing defense preparations. 

In Congress, Representative Barden, of 
North Carolina, a Democratic member of 
the House Labor committee, called for 
action to prevent such strikes. Repre- 
sentative Cox (Dem.), of Georgia, de- 
nounced the New Jersey shipyard strike 
as “treason,” and Representative Hoffman 
(Rep.) , of Michigan, urged legislation out- 
lawing any strikes that imperil defense 
projects. 

Direct pressure for reconciliation be- 
tween AFL and CIO came from conven- 
tions of two of the country’s most power- 
ful unions, Mr. Hillman’s Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers and the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union, which 
withdrew its membership from the CIO 
two years ago. 


unions against 


Warning Against Labor Strife 

David Dubinsky, president of the latter 
union, had recommended postponement 
of the scheduled re-entry of his group into 
the AFL. He charged the AFL with hav- 
ing been “derelict in its duty” in failing 
to remove racketeers from important 
union offices, and charged the CIO with 
harboring Communists. He blamed the 
CIO for failure of the two groups to make 
peace and warned that continued union 
warfare would “seriously injure the na- 
tion.” This warning was later echoed by 
Secretary of Labor Perkins in an address 
at Kenosha, Wis. 

Demands that the CIO cleanse itself of 
Communists were voiced in Congress by 
Representative Dies, chairman of the 
House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, and echoed by William Green, presi- 
dent of the AFL. 

CIO criticism of the House was made 
in a letter from Mr. Lewis to Senator 
Walsh, chairman of the Senate Naval 
Affairs Committee. The Senate committee 
is now considering a bill, already enacted 
by the House, which Mr. Lewis charged 
would modify both the Wage and Hour 
Law and the Public Contracts Act by ex- 
empting from the hours restrictions “piece 
rate, salaried and clerical” employes. Mr. 
Lewis asserted that the pending bill is 
“in direct violation of the policy laid down 
by President Roosevelt that there shall 
be no relaxation of labor standards in 
the prosecution of the national defense 
program.” 
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STEEL SETS PACE FOR UPTURN 


Possibility of early 
German-imposed peace 
obscures near outlook 


The durable goods industries, with steel 
again in the van, are leading the current 
business recovery from the four-month re- 
lapse of early 1940. The durable goods 
index, which slumped from 141 in Decem- 
ber to 90 in April—lowest since last July 
—has turned sharply upward in May. The 
average for the month probably will be 
about 96. 

Non-durable goods output has shown 
little change in the last three months, re- 
maining in the 106-7 range. Further sharp 
rise in the durable index is expected in 
June and July—barring an abrupt termi- 
nation of the war. 

Business at present is dominated by 
three main sets of influences, all connected 
with the war. The first of these, in its 
effect on actual physical operations, is the 
increased war purchases of the Allies, re- 


Durable Goods Shows Marked Recovery; Non-Durables Lag 





sulting from the greatly accelerated tempo 
and increased destructiveness of the con- 
flict. Second is the large increase _pro- 
jected for American armaments. The third 
is the apprehension, raised by rapid Ger- 
man successes, that peace shortly may be 
imposed upon the Allies. 

These same influences, raising—perhaps 
rather prematurely—the vision of price 
inflation and rising costs, seem to have 
stimulated residential building. At the 
same time they have precipitated violent 
declines in the security markets, which 
reduce purchasing power and are credited 
with curtailing the demand for high- 
priced consumer goods, notably automo- 
biles. 

The armaments program is essentially a 
long-range influence, the full effects of 
which will not be felt for about two years. 
It has had, however, an immediate psy- 
chological effect and is already stimulat- 
ing activity, in a rather small way, in pre- 
paring for necessary shifts and plant ex- 
pansion. 





Domestic rearmament means strong and 
sustained impetus for steel, aviation and 
machine tool industries especially—in less 
degree, directly or indirectly, for many 
others. But there is probably a tendency 
to underestimate the time element and to 
overestimate tonnages or volumes imme- 
diately involved. No large expenditures of 
the extra billions now being voted can be 
made before October. 

Armaments, of course, are fundamental- 
ly a false prosperity base, as they create 
industrial activity and employments with- 
out raising the standard of living. They 
will not, however, necessarily reduce the 
standard of living or lead to 
serious inflation, until full employment 
and capacity operations have been reached. 
Increased taxes and allocation of industrial 
effort, nevertheless, will curtail the con- 
suming power of such labor as is now fully 
employed—while raising the buying power 
of present unemployed workers. 


average 


Over the whole confused and _ rapidly 
changing picture hangs the possibility of 
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The durable goods production index which early this year 
crashed downward through the non-durable goods produc- 
tion index is now turning sharply upward. As the article 
points out, a further rise in the durable goods index may 
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be expected during the summer months—“‘barring an abrupt 
termination of the war. 
the other hand, shows little change in movement in either 
direction during the last quarter. 


ae 


The non-durable goods index, on 
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The Trend of Business 





an early German-dictated peace, which 
would, for a time, throw all calculations 
out of joint. This contingency is serving 
to hold the purchases of industrial and 
wholesale buyers within the bounds of 
early and rather definitely foreseen re- 
quirements. 








A Rise in Production: 
War Clouds Outlook 


Industrial production iidex of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board for last week is esti- 
mated at 108-10. Average for May was 
probably about 105, against 102 in April, 
and the more optimistic government econ- 
omists anticipate a rise to 120 by July. 
Already some outside quarters are predict- 
ing a “boom,” based on big increases in 
federal spending and war business. 

Some seasoned observers, however, are 
more modest in their expectations for the 
early future—and more apprehensive of 
upsets owing to war developments. Yet 
it is recognized that large orders are ac- 
tually being placed by the Allies which 
will be filled and delivered, regardless of 
possible further spectacular German suc- 
cesses. Steel is being purchased at the rate 
of 300,000 tons a month or better, and the 
backlog of airplane orders is up to $865,- 
000,000, with more on the way. 

Output of steel jumped 4 points to 77 
per cent of capacity, against a recent low 
of 60 per cent, and scrap prices are strong. 
Operations are expected to reach 80-90 
per cent. 

Automobile and truck output, reflect- 
ing weakening of demand and heavy deal- 
er stocks, was sharply curtailed last week- 
end by a prolonged Memorial Day shut- 
down. Retail deliveries for the first 20 days 
of May were 16 per cent higher than in 
the same period a year ago, but 7 per cent 
lower than a month ago, pointing to a total 
of around 375,000. Schedules for the bal- 
ance of 1940 are uncertain. 

Speculation is being heard as to whether 
and when the stock market slump will af- 
fect new home building operations, which 
have been exceptionally active of late. In 
April residential building permits were 22 
per cent higher than in March and 37 per 
cent above April, 1939. 

Department store sales are running sev- 
eral per cent above May, 1939, but that 
was the poorest month—seasonally con- 
sidered—of last year. 

New financing in the week ended May 
25 virtually disappeared, with offerings 
of only $2,915,000. And all of that was 
state and municipal, new corporate flota- 
tions being deferred. 
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Industry on 


The March: 
War's Effects 


Aircraft expansion, says John H. Jouett, 
president of the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce, will be “just what present ... 
experienced industry can produce—and no 
more.” Any program of “dumping public 
funds into brick and mortar in new local- 
ities,” he says, will “fail miserably.” He 
maintains that necessary expansion is best 
achieved by making additions to existing 
plants. 





* * * 


Rubber, in case Oriental supplies are cut 
off, can be produced synthetically in suffi- 
cient amounts, according to findings of the 
Department of War and Commerce. Three 
companies are now making synthetic rub- 
ber from a petroleum base. 


* * * 


Grass farming is being pushed by the 
AAA as a means of improving the ranges, 
curtailing surplus-crop production, and 
checking soil depletion. Under the 1938 
program, over 28,000,000 acres were re- 
seeded, and reforestation, or other “tree 
practices,” was applied on 196,000 acres. 


* * * 


Brookings Institution, after two years of 
research, announces that U.S. industry is 
not “mature”—that is, stationary. The 
following figures on industrial production 
over the last hundred years, compiled by 
a government source, do not entirely agree 


“with this finding. 


Year* Prod. Gain— Gain per year 

Index Points Points Pct. 
1840** 1.08 ~ - - 
1850* * 3.17 2.1 0.21 19 
1860* * 4.73 1.6 0.16 5 
1872 10.8 6.1 0.50 11 
1882 18.6 7.8 0.78 7 
1892 29.7 11.1 1.11 6 
1907 58.4 28.7 1.91 6 
1917 87.8 29.4 2.94 5 
1929 119. $1. 258 $3 
1937 110. —49. —1.13 1 


* High year of each decade. (1923-5 equal 

100) 

** Census years—annual data not avail- 
able. 

Growth—both actual and percentage 
has been declining since 1917, with popu- 
lation increasing. Population growth is 
now very slow, will practically cease after 
1950. 
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HERE’S romance in 
the very air of the 
West. Amazing scenic 
wonders, traditional 
Western hospitality, 
exhilarating, invigorat- 
ing climate, gay, care- 
free companions .. . all these become integral 
parts of your Western vacation. 
The new, streamlined, Diesel-powered ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN ROCKET serves the vacation 
regions of both Denver and Colorado Springs. 
Equipment includes Diner-Cocktail Lounge, 
Observation Car, improved reclining seat Chair 
Cars, latest type Pullmans with roomettes, dou- 
ble bedrooms, compartments and sections. 
Stewardess-Nurse service. No Extra Fare. 
Go the Scenic Colorado Way to the GOLDEN 
GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION on San 
Francisco Bay. Return by the Golden State 
Route on the de luxe Golden State Limited 
or the economy-luxury Californian. 
Ask about Rock Island Escorted and Independ- 
ent All-Expense Tours 
to Colorado, Yellow- 
stone, the Southwest, 
California and the 
Canadian Rockies. 
sees 


Special summer fares. 
Go one way—return an- 
other. Liberal stopovers. 


A NEW HIGH IN STREAMLINED LUXURY 
—THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN ROCKET 


pS = — 


A. D. MARTIN, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines 
723 La Salle Street Station, Chicago, Illinois 
Please send complete travel information: 
0 Colorado and the Rocky Mountain Rocket 
0 California 0 Yellowstone 
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YOU CANNOT avoid paying social se- 
curity taxes on the compensation you pay 
a person with whom you have a contract 
to supply the labor for a commercial con- 
struction project. Both that person and 
the laborers he hires are held by the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau to be your em- 
ployes for social security tax purposes. 
* * * 

YOU CAN refuse to pay the Iowa sales 
tax on merchandise you ship to a buyer 
in that State from another. The Iowa 
Supreme Court holds that the Iowa law 
which tries to tax mail order sales by out- 
of-state corporations is unconstitutional. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT use a “basing point” 
system to determine prices for your prod- 
ucts. without running the risk of being 
sued by the Department of Justice. Under 
basing point systems, customers are 
charged a delivered price which consists 
of the price of the article at the basing 
point, plus freight to the point of delivery, 
regardless of the point from which the ar- 
ticle is shipped. Elimination of a basing 
point system was recently obtained in a 
consent decree in an _ anti-trust case 
against the potash industry. 


YOU CANNOT expect to escape re- 
organization of your debt-ridden business 
by making an arrangement with your un- 
secured creditors under the Bankruptcy 
Act if the public holds a_ substantial 
amount of your company’s securities. The 
Supreme Court holds the Securities and 
Exchange Commission’s contention that 
arrangements cannot be made unless they 
also afford protection to secured creditors. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT pay brokerage fees to 
a food broker who arranges for the sale of 
your products if the brokerage firm is con- 
trolled, through stock ownership, by a 
jobber. The Federal Trade Commission 
holds that such fees violate the Robinson- 
Patman Act. 

* * x 


YOU CANNOT permit an antiunion 
group of your employes to pass on the 
eligibility of applicants for jobs in your 
plant. The Labor Board holds such action 
amounts to discrimination against unions 
on your part. 

* * * 


YOU CAN avoid rebuilding a structure 
entirely destroyed by fire even if you, as 
the owner, have agreed with the tenant 
to repair any fire damages which render 
the building “untenantable for use.” Such 
an agreement does not apply to total de- 
struction, the Eighth Circuit Court of 
Appeals holds. 


* * * 


YOU CAN extend your operations as a 
contract trucker only if you can show the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that 
there is a public need for the extension. 
The ICC so holds in granting to a trucker 
who serves a large merchandising firm 
permission to transport goods for other 
retail stores. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT sell your goods to a 
buyer at lower prices than you charge 
other buyers merely because the first 
buyer’s total requirements are larger than 
the others’. Such discounts, the Federal 
Trade Commission holds, are not actually 
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discounts based upon quantity purchases 
and therefore violate the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an operator of a 
trucking firm or a bus line, work your 
non-transportation employes longer than 
42 hours a week without paying them 
time and a half for overtime. The Supreme 
Court rules that non-transportation em- 
ployes of motor carriers are subject to the 
Wage-Hour Law and not to supervision 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which permits motor carriers to work 
transportation employes as long as 60 
hours a week. 


YOU CANNOT avoid a charge of hay- 
ing dismissed an employe for union ac- 
tivity unless you can show that you had 
another reason for the dismissal. The 
Eighth Circuit Court of Appeals holds 
that, where there is evidence on_ both 
sides of the question, the Labor Board 
cannot guess between the two views, but 
that, where no other motive is shown, the 
Board is justified in concluding that the 
employe’s union activity was the reason 
for the dismissal. 


YOU CANNOT permit your local 
chamber of commerce to organize an in- 
dependent union among your employes and 
expect the Labor Board to exonerate you 
from a charge of dominating the union. 
If you consent to such activity you are 
a part of it, the Board holds. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT avoid a jurisdictional 
strike in your plant by discharging the 
few members of a rival union in your plant. 
The Labor Board holds the Wagner Act 
prohibits an employer from discharging 
any employe for union activity, even if 
the employer’s only alternative seems to 
be to close down operations, because mem- 
bers of the majority union refuse to work 
with members of the rival union. 


* + * 


YOU CAN transfer a union employe to 
a disagreeable job and avoid a charge of 
discrimination if the job formerly held is 
abolished. However, if you make the 
transfer and give the union worker's job 
to a non-union man, you might be held 
by the Labor Board to have discriminated 
unlawfully against the union man. 
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E. R. Stettinius, Defense Key Man, 


Started at Bottom 


The atmosphere in President Roosevelt’s 
bright, oval office was tense one day last 
week when the Chief Executive prepared 
the press for his announcement of the 
Brew seven-man Advisory Defense Com- 
mission. As soon as Mr. Roosevelt had 
given the name of the first member, the 
atmosphere was more than ever that of an 
important occasion, but there was no 
cement of surprise. The first name an- 
nounced was that of silver-haired, 39- 
year-old Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., chair- 
man of the board of the United States 
Steel Corporation, the “crown prince” of 
steel. 

Today, with the United States strength- 
ening its defenses, young Edward Stet- 
tinius is one of the most powerful men 
in the country—first, as the head man of 
the nation’s largest industrial concern, 





Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., already 
one of the most powerful men in 
the country as chairman of the 
board of U.S. Steel, in another role 
of national importance as the “‘in- 
dustrial materials’ man on new 
Defense Commission. 

A 39-year-old son of wealth 
who spurned family connections to 
choose the hard road to success. 





of the world’s greatest steel corporation; 
second, in his new national defense po- 
sition, as the man who will be responsible 
for industrial materials, for everything— 
to use the President’s words—up to, but 
not including, the finished product. 

Mr. Stettinius looks the part of his high 
position. A handsome, broad-shouldered 
man, whose clean, hard lines complement 
his soft thatch of white hair and thick, 
black eyebrows, he wears the manners, and 
the clothes, as well, of a New York banker. 
The powerful set of his jaw indicates his 
belief in the motto of a U.S. steel prede- 
cessor, the late Judge Elbert Gary—“It 
can be done.” 

The Stettinius appointment is in the 
family tradition; it is the repetition of 
another Stettinius appointment during the 
first World War. 

When Edward, Jr., was still in his ‘teens, 
his financier father, who was a Morgan 
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Despite Wealth 


partner, was the hub around which a con- 
fused war-time domestic industry tried to 
manufacture the urgent necessities of the 
French and British. Supervising the pur- 
chase of munitions for the Allies by J. P. 
Morgan and Company, the elder Stettinius 
handled orders amounting to $3,000,000,- 
000 without a hitch. Later, when the 
United States took to the field, Mr. Stet- 
tinius was called to do similar work, as 
Assistant Secretary of War. 

The appointment, as a matter of fact, is 
a repetition for the younger Stettinius. 
Late last Summer, the President named 
him chairman of the specially created War 
Resources Board, a committee now super- 
seded by the new Defense Commission. 

Born in Chicago in 1900, Mr. Stettinius 
was educated at the University of Virginia, 
graduating in 1924. Although he was in- 
dependently wealthy, and although he was 
immediately offered a place in the Morgan 
firm, Ed Stettinius chose to start his ca- 
reer the hard way, and went to work, at 
the bottom, in a ball-bearing company. 

Whether or not he was helped by his 
name and the care of family friends, he 
did rise rapidly in his first business, soon 
attracting the attention of General Mo- 
tors officials. After only seven years with 
General Motors, he was made a vice pres- 
ident, in charge of industrial and public 
relations, at the age of 30. That was in 
1931. Three years later he resigned from 
General Motors to become vice chairman 
of the finance committee of United States 
Steel. He was one of the “young men” 
Myron C. Taylor had selected to help 
reorganize the immense company. When, 
two years ago, he had just turned 37, he 
succeeded Mr. Taylor in the chairman- 
ship of the board. 

Mr. Stettinius first came into contact 
with the New Deal during NRA days. 
Serving for a short time in Washington as 
a business volunteer, he held the position 
of a liaison officer between the Industrial 
Advisory Board and the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Administration. 

In spite of the fact that he was brought 
up in an aura of “big business,” ever since 
the days when his father was a St. Louis 
match manufacturer, Edward Stettinius is 
not the time-etched figure of the tough, 
hard-boiled magnate, nor are his senti- 
ments completely those of Wall Street. A 
great friend of President Roosevelt and a 
frequent White House caller, he is one of 
the few business overlords who have made 
peace with the New Deal. 
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~ WHERE CAN YOUR 
EMPLOYES GET LOANS 
FOR EMERGENCIES? 


w= a worker has an unusual expense 
that he can’t meet out of current in- 
come or savings, he should have a place to 
borrow. Some companies make emergency 
loans to their employes. In other plants 
workers have their own credit unions. 


Loans for workers 


But most employes must borrow elsewhere. 
For this reason many states have passed 
laws making possible the establishment of 
legitimate small loan service. In these states 
the responsible worker can borrow cash for 
emergencies quickly, privately and at rea- 
sonable cost. He needs no bankable security, 
no guarantors or endorsers. For his protec- 
tion the law regulates every step of the 
transaction. 

Last year Household Finance made over 
800,000 such loans to workers in all branches 
of industry. These loans helped the borrow- 
ers to clear up over-due bills, meet hospital 
and dental expenses, pay taxes, keep insur- 
ance in force—solve scores of family money 
problems 

Borrowers at Household repay their loans 
in convenient installments, which average 
less than 8% of their monthly income. Thus 
they can get out of debt without sacrifice of 
living standards. Below are some typical 
loan plans. 



































AMOUNT| AMOUNT BACK EACH MONTH | 
OF Including All Charges ' 
CASH 2 6 12 16 20 
LOAN mos. mos, mos. mos. mos. 
loan loan loan loan loan 
$ $ 10.38 |$ 3.63 |$ 1.95 
50 25.94 9.08 4.87 
100 51.88 | 18.15 9.75 |$ 7.66 |$ 6.41 
150 77.82 | 27.23 | 14.62] 11.49 9.62 
200 103.77 | 36.31 | 19.50] 15.32 | 12.83 
250 129.71 45.39 | 24.37 19.15 16.04 
300 155.65 | 54.46 | 29.25 | 22.98 , 19.24 
Above payments figured at 242% per month 
and based on prompt payment are in effect in 
Massachusetts and several other states. Due to 
local conditions, rates elsewhere vary slightly. 








Help in money management 


With Household Finance loans goes help in 
money management and better buymanship 
—practical guidance in getting more out of 
limited incomes. Household’s consumer pub- 
lications, developed for this work, have been 
adopted by hundreds of schools for class- 
room and reference work in home economics. 
Don’t you want to know more about this 
service for your employes? The coupon will 
bring further information. No obligation! 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
"* Doctor of Family Finances” 
America's largest family fi 
with 281 branches in 183 cities 
Se eee aS aS aS eS eS eS aS SS SS SS Se ee eee ee 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. USN-F 

919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Please tell me more about your loan service for 
wage earners—without obligation. 








Name... 
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! Chief of Police, 

Philadelphia, Pa., 

Dear Chief: 

You may have read that we Republicans are not going to 
allow hot dogs to be sold at our convention, which is to be held 
in your city, if ever. I don’t know what the idea was. Some 
say that it was planned to feed the delegates paté de foie gras 
and caviar canapes, so they would think this is 1928. Others 
say that hot dogs and such-like were ruled out because the boys 
have been away from the feed-bag so long that they would be 
hanging around the counter instead of attending to business. 

If you should ask “what business?” I'll tell you, but first I 
am requesting you not to pinch any hot-dog peddler for boot- 
legging. Just see that he saves me a couple, with mustard and 
relish. I’m going to get some relish out of this dog-show if I 
have to pay for it. The way things are, with Tom Dewey, Bob 
Taft, Art Vandenberg and Frank Gannett all claiming nomi- 
nation on the first roll call, we boys don’t know which way to 
jump for our place on the pay roll. 


For a while we thought we 
would have to postpone the 
conventions until 1944, and 
some of the boys were all for 
calling the whole thing off 
and investing the money in 
real estate someplace where 
neither Hitler nor Roosevelt 
would be running things from now on. Now it looks as if we 
won’t have to put off the convention later than September, and, 
if F.D.R. makes a couple more radio speeches about how lousy 
our defenses are, we Republicans may be able to go ahead on 
that June date as planned. Back in February it looked as if the 
Democrats might nominate a fellow named Garner, but the 
New Deal plowed him under, since when our chances to run the 
nation’s post offices look brighter. So does the hot dog situation. 

If the Democrats can break a rule and nominate a candidate 
for a third term, what is to stop us from breaking a rule and 
serving hot dogs? I'll lay a little parlay bet with you, Chief. 
Roosevelt at the Democratic convention, hot dogs at ours! 

I know you were all set to nab the first frankfurter in the 
convention hall, and I am sorry if this upsets your plans. Until 
1941 we won’t be able to eat anywhere that provides its patrons 
with napkins and chairs. For us it is hot dogs or peanuts. And, 
look, when you buy peanuts it’s half shells, but hot dogs come 
wrapped up in a roll that is edible if you have good teeth— 
and our teeth haven’t had much wear and tear since 1932! 

So there will be hot dogs or there will be starvation, Chief. 

Don’t blame us for this extra trouble you are being caused. 
How could we guess that Hitler, of all people, would come to 
our rescue with a first-class campaign issue, which we needed 
worse than the Army needs guns, by making F.D. go deeper 
into the red, jack up the debt limit, and admit the U.S. has 
less defenses than Landon had electoral votes in 1936? 

Yours for hot dogs and cold turkey, 








Rankin File. 
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The Big Hot Dog Schism 


A Red-Hot Issue for the Boys at the National Conventions 





















Hon. Ed Kelly, Mayor, 

Chicago, IIl., 

Dear Mayor: 

Some of us Democrats have been talking things over dow 
here in Washington and we think it will be a bad idea to allow 
hot dogs to be sold at our convention, which, you will remem. 
ber—you’d better remember—is to be held in your city July 1j, 

Of course, the way things look now, we may not have to hold 
a convention at all, but a bargain is a bargain, Ed. Those of us 
who are not busy on one national defense council or another 
will be there. And we probably will have to pick a new Vice 
President, I suppose. We didn’t get the expected mileage out 
of our present one. 

I suppose it appears ungrateful for us to rule out hot dog 
and other German grub after all we owe to Hitler. Up toa 
month ago, it looked as if we might as well let Paul McNutt 
have the nomination and shut him up for good, but then Hitler 
hopped on Belgium and he beat the Dutch. So there he was, 
sitting on the beach with his feet in the Atlantic Ocean. As 
long as he was messing things up on the shores of the North Sea 
and the Baltic Sea and the Skagerrak, in which Americans have 
no proprietary interest, our citizens had time to listen to Re 
publican speeches on the radio, and it looked as if we boys 
would all be refugees right after Christmas. But when Hitler 
got his feet into the Atlantic Ocean, he was messing in ow 
ocean. All we had to do, then, was to remind the people that 
the Republicans sunk our Navy in 1921, and, if it weren’t for 
F.D.R., maybe Hitler would be throwing things on our beach, 
and I don’t mean peanut shells. 

So it is in the bag, and again I don’t mean peanuts. 

We really owe that Hitler guy a whole lot, I admit. He wil 
mean more to us in November than the relief appropriation. 

Just the same, we think it will be bad business to sell Frank- 
furters and Wieners and Hamburgers in the convention hall. 
The Republicans aren’t and they might accuse us of catering to 
the German-American vote. I suppose it will make your meat 
packers mad if we bar the above items, but, Ed, which way do 
them beef barons vote anyhow? Anyhow, the lunch counters 
can serve filet mignon steaks. I guess we can afford ’em. 





Just think! A few weeks 
ago, we didn’t have a cam 
paign issue and we had mor 
candidates than voters, it 
looked like. And now we art 
even giving government jobs 
to Republicans, and no coal 
tion nonsense about it, either 

But as long as the Allies are in trouble—not too much trot 
ble, but just enough—and Hitler is throwing his weight around 
on the beach opposite Old Orchard and Coney Island, it look 
as if we are in for another four years. And when you get thre 
legs on a cup, in a row, it’s yours to keep, isn’t it? If no 
we'll write a law. 

Yours for the status quo in everything. 


























Job Holder. 
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Nhe Yeas aud Nay5—— 
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Epitor’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


“American Chamberlains”’ 

Sir:—The most imperative task before 
us, after strengthening military and naval 
defense, is to strengthen the safeguards of 
democratic government. After the fifth 
columnists, the most dangerous menace to 
this last intact democracy is that group 
of American Chamberlains who would 
have us live in that past that is buried 
deeply under the years of world-wide ca- 
tastrophe. 

The greatest service they could per- 
form for humanity—and it would indeed 
be a very great one, that ought to as- 
sure them niches in some hall of fame— 
would be to retire to some quiet place 
and, like Wilhelm of Doorn, chop wood. 
Portland, Oreg. G. G. Hotpt, M.D. 


* * * 


More Businessmen to Congress? 

Sir:—Is not another large factor in “Our 
Greatest Need” (U.S.N., April 12) that 
we should send more businessmen and 
fewer lawyers to Congress; that we should 
defeat every Congressman as selfish and 
short-visioned as those who recently in- 
creased the farmers’ appropriation above 
the President’s request, which in itself was 
too high, and then cut the Army, Navy 
and air appropriation request? Their just 
deserts might be another Dachau in US., 
after Hitler comes. 


San Antonio, Tex. DeENNAR STUART 


* * +* 


Warning Against Meddling 

Sir:—I am afraid the American people 
are being hoodwinked, step-by-step, into 
another war. We are following the same 
governmental steps as in 1917, also med- 
dling in other nations’ business. We should 
stay neutral, take both sides with a grain 


of salt. 


Great Britain has always been the 
greatest land-grabbing, trouble-making 
nation in the world, in my opinion. We 


still have a lot of Tories in this country 
who think that, every time Great Britain 
cracks the whip, we must jump through 
the hoop, and our sons must go help her 
fight another war for more territory. 


Clark’s Hill, Ind. Mrs. A. A. 


* * 


War's Lessons for U.S. 

Sir:—The truth is not wanted during 
War time. Lindbergh inspected the air 
forces of Russia, Germany and England, 
and, when he announced that the German 
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air force was far ahead, England and 
Russia climbed all over him. Lindbergh 


told them the truth, as no one will deny 
in light of recent evidence. 

Can the United States be successfully 
invaded by sea? Why doesn’t England, 
with the world’s largest navy, invade Ger- 
Can the 
United States be successfully invaded by 
air from Europe? Why does Germany 
have to occupy Holland and Belgium be- 
fore she can launch a successful campaign 
against the English? Can Germany cap- 
ture the British fleet? The British didn’t 
capture the German fleet in World War 1 
—the Germans scuttled their ships so the 
British wouldn’t get them. The U.S. should 
arm to the teeth for security, but should try 
not to bite anybody during the process. 


Harrisburg, Ill. James R. Carr 
* * * 


More Than Defense? 

Sir:—‘“President Wants U. S. Able ‘to 
Attack an Aggressor on His Route,’ ” 
(U.S.N., May 24). I am awfully glad you 
highlighted that important point of his 
defense message. 


many, only 200 miles away? 


That, of course, is more than defense. 
It is the policy of offense. It was Hitler’s 
“defense” policy when he took Norway, 
Holland, Belgium, Poland, etc. I can agree 
with the President that it is a most ef- 
fective defense policy, but it is one that I, 
like the President in former speeches, 
wholeheartedly condemn. For us there is 
only one definition of a defensive war, and 
that is one fought on home soil. 

San Diego, Calif. FRANKLIN ZAHN 


* * * 


‘Protecting’ Latin Nations 


Sir:—Your recent article, “Will U. S. 
“Miss the Bus’?” (U.S.N., May 17) is ex- 
tremely interesting. It is more than that 
—it is truly alarming. 

A self-sufficient North America is thor- 
oughly justified in defending its favorable 
position, but when it extends unsolicited 
“protection” to South America it follows 
the custom of England and Hitler in rela- 
tion to their lesser neighbors. Both of 
those nations are vitally concerned with 
“foreign” trade; their very lives depend 
upon it. We are not in such need; our 
chief concern is continued trade for money 
profits; and, if we insist in placing eco- 
nomic barriers between our Latin neigh- 
bors and their best customers, we de- 
liberately invite war. 

This dog-in-the-manger attitude should 
be discouraged. Let us devote our ener- 
gies toward building up our national in- 
come within our national boundaries; that 
trade represents 95 per cent of the whole. 
Portland, Oreg. Cuartes K. CHILBeRG 
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who looks for 
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When you say “Make mine 
Old Taylor,” you immedi- 
ately identify yourself as a 
whiskey connoisseur. For 
Kentucky never produced 
a finer bourbon than this 
time-honored brand, which 
has stood for whiskey qual- 
ity for more than fifty years. 
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Our War Entry 
Brakes off RFC 


Many in the New Deal group are 
parting company with Mr. Roosevelt 
—sentimentally—on the question of 
America’s part in the European war. 
New Dealers are essentially isolation- 
ist in their viewpoint, while the Presi- 
dent is an internationalist in his atti- 
tude. 
xx«re 
Some people who see the Presi- 
dent frequently are puzzled by 
the number of comparisons he 
makes between the present situa- 
tion and that of 1917 and 1918. 
These White House visitors won- 
der if there is an assumption that 
the United States will have to get 
into war. 
xx«we 
One of the new members of the Na- 
tional Defense Commission, coming 
out of a meeting with the President, 
remarked simply: “We __ listened.” 
Commission members have not yet 
had a chance to do much talking or to 
ask many questions about the details 
of their jobs or about their eventual 
powers. Mr. Roosevelt has done the 
talking. 
xk * 
Tom Corcoran wrote the admin- 
istration bill to give RFC power 
to use the Government’s credit 
for any defense purpose that may 
be determined upon, from build- 
ing factories to buying up huge 
stocks of raw material. All of the 
old legal requirements that RFC 
loans be amply secured are re- 
moved if this bill becomes law. 
x kk 
Franklin Roosevelt and Benito Mus- 
solini have been carrying on such a 
frequent exchange that some officials 
here suggest that they must be at the 
point of calling each other by their 
first names. There is no sign that the 
President’s arguments are swaying 
the Italian dictator’s viewpoint on 
war. 
xkxx«k 
New Dealers refer to the “un- 
seemly haste” with which they 
say American industry rushed in 
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Assumed? . . . More Farm Aid... 


to demand labor law changes at 
the first sign of a war preparation 
program. They now are more 
suspicious than ever and have 
persuaded the President to warn 
labor law administrators that 
there is to be no relaxing of re- 
strictions at this time. 

x*«e 
Administration insiders are comment- 
ing wryly on the fact that, in the 
midst of a rush of work over the na- 
tional defense program, the Senate 
has found time to pass a House-ap- 
proved bill to protect the bald eagle 
as the “emblem of freedom of the 
United States” and to pass a Senate 
joint resolution to declare June 22 of 
each year “Doctors’ Day” in honor of 
the medical profession. Senator Nye 
introduced a bill to issue a special 3- 
cent postage stamp “in commemora- 
tion of the nine consecutive years of 
default by certain European nations 
in payment of their obligations to the 
United States.” 

2 & & 

Farmers are not being overlooked 
in the general press of legislation. 
Besides the large appropriations 
for benefit payments, and provi- 
sion to “cushion” the war shock, 
a House bill is to be pushed 
which would create a six-year 
statute of limitations against col- 
lection of government seed and 
feed loans. 

xk k * 

High administration officials predict 
that two or three new government 
corporations will be created to buy up 
and hold stocks of strategic materials, 
or even to go into the business of 
manufacturing war supplies if neces- 
sary. 
x * 

State Department expenses 
cause of war in Europe 
mounting so rapidly, large ad- 
ditional appropriations are ex- 
pected; especially for emergency 
use in removal of citizens from 
danger zones and back to the 
United States. 


be- 
are 





Loans .. . Supplies for Refugees 






Suggestions that the United States 
open its doors to large numbers of 
war refugees are received coldly in 
Congress, but there is a growing un- 
dercurrent of sentiment for appro- 
priations to feed and clothe refugees. 
* = f 
The RFC is considering steps to 
speed up the production of syn- 
thetic rubber. Possible courses 
are: loans to private concerns to 
enable them to increase their out- 
put, or actual production of syn- 
thetic rubber by the Government. 
Last year 1,700 tons of synthetic 
rubber were produced in this 
country. This is less than one- 
third of 1 per cent of what Amer- 
ican industries consumed, but it 
was double the previous year’s 
production. 
ee 
Preparing for eventualities, Congress 
is providing for storage of various 
food seeds in Hawaii, so that the Ter- 
ritory might be able to produce its 
own food in case it were cut off from 
imports. 
xk *k * 
Another effort is to be made to 
obtain low-interest mortgages for 
farm owners who are in financial 
difficulties. Twice, the Senate has 
approved proposals to lend to 
owners on the same terms that 
loans are made to tenants to pur- 
chase farms. Senator Wheeler has 
reintroduced, as an amendment 
to another bill, his owner-loan 
proposal adopted by the Senate 
last summer by a vote of 74 to 7. 
$a 
Legislators balked in attempts to cre- 
ate a joint congressional committee 
on appropriations figure this compro- 
mise will turn the trick: The Senate 
Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments is asking $25,- 
000 for employment of a permanent 
staff to investigate budget requests 
and appropriations and expenditures. 
Idea is to eliminate duplications and 
to discover whether funds requested 
really are necessary. 
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FAMILIAR ACTS THAT MARK A BETTER WAY OF LIVING 








Nesealty, when you see people 


doing familiar everyday things 
with their hands —taking a pic- 
ture or drinking Coca-Cola or 
what not—it may not occur to 
you that such simple movements 
are the life of business. 
Fifty-five years ago, no amount 
of money would buy you an ice- 
cold Coca-Cola. The next year 


you could buy it for five cents. 
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Delicious and 


Refreshing 








The price is still a nickel and you 
can buy ice-cold Coca-Cola never 
far from where you are. You and 
people like you helped to make 
that happen. You tasted 
Coca-Cola, you liked it. 

So Coca-Cola went into soda 
fountains everywhere. It went in- 
to bottles coming from hundreds 
of bottling plants. Then came 


the familiar red coolers. Then 


,” ‘Or hold 
this Glass 





the famous six-bottle cartons. 
Finally, more than a million re- 
tail places to serve you. 
Coca-Cola comes to you pre- 
pared with the finished art that 
comes from a lifetime of prac- 
tice. You can taste the quality of 
Coca-Cola. That’s the main 
reason so many millions every 


day pause to enjoy the refresh- 


ment of ice-cold Coca-Cola. 








Your desire for its quality 
and years of work have made Coca-Cola 
the drink everybody knows ..and have made 
the pause that refreshes 
America’s favorite moment. 














San Sebastian Church, Cuzco, Peru—a natural color photograph by Ivan Dmitri 


GRACE LINE CRUISES TO SOUTH AMERICA 


@ 25, 51 and 58 day cruises to Peru and 58 day cruises to Chile visiting en route Panama, 


Colombia, Ecuador, and cruise tours ‘Round South America. 


@ 12 day cruises to Bermuda, Curacao, La Guaira and Puerto Cabello with optional 


160 mile Grand Tour thru the Venezuelan Andes by auto to Caracas, Maracay, Valencia. 


@ Splendid Santa ships, Santa Elena, Santa Lucia, Santa Paula, Santa Rosa, built espe- 





cially for tropical cruising: every room outside with private bath; dining rooms on prom- 


enade decks with casement windows and roll back domes; outdoor tiled swimming pools. 
@ SAILINGS EVERY FRIDAY FROM NEW YORK. 


@ See your travel agent or Grace Line, Rockefeller Center or 10 Hanover Square, New 
York; Boston; Pittsburgh; Washington, D. C.; New Orleans; Chicago; San Francisco; 


Los Angeles; Seattle. Copyright 1940 by Grace Line, Inc. 





